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Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
ws when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Unive salist Church, can read the 
cemphiets and get them read by others. ; 
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THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Under the shadow of the State House 
on Beacon Hill is an institution which 
for more than two generations has been 
quietly performing a most effective ser- 
vice. 

The General Theological Library, as its 
name indicates, supplies books of a general 
nature in the field of religion. For seventy 
years it has served the ministers of this 
region with the books which their needs 
require, and for twenty years it has in- 
cluded the six New England States in its 
fortunate 
enough to live within this territory, may 
choose two bocks out of 35,000 carefully 
selected volumes, and have them sent to 
his door, postage page, outside the twenty- 
mile limit, and any responsible layman 
may also enjoy reading privileges at the 


‘library. Above 2,000 parsons borrowed 


nearly 30,000 volumes last year. All 
shades of Protestants both use and sup- 
port the library. 

Within a week a Connecticut minister 
wrote for two of four suggested titles, all 
excellent, and closed thus: “I do not know 
what I would do without this library. Its 
value is incalculable.” 

Unfortunately the library has been un- 
able to give prompt service in this and 
many other cases of late, because of a lack 
of funds. 

Its annual budget of $16,000 is met al- 
most wholly by the gifts of churches, as- 
sociations and individual contributors. 
The Universalist ministers evidently ap- 
preciate the library, as sixty-five used it 
last year. However, only two churches of 
this denomination contributed to its sup- 
port. 

If the Protestant Church is to meet the 
demand which these difficult days bring 
for sound spiritual leadership, it must 
have ministers who move in the full cur- 
rent of thought and life of the times. 
For the majority of ministers this library 
furnishes the only means of keeping in the 
current. 

The churches can ill affcrd to let their 
springs of knowledge go dry in times of 
drought. 

The trustees are assured that if the 
churches fully realized the important place 
which the library fills, a much larger num- 
ber of churches and individuals would 
help to increase its usefulness by enrolling 
as annual contributors. 

* * 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Date: Monday, Feb. 1, 1982. Hour: 
10.45 o’clock. Place: Church of the Re- 
demption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, 
Boston. Speaker: Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 
Subject: International Peace and the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. 

Here is an opportunity to secure time- 
ly information in regard to a gathering that 
may do much to decide the well-being of 
the world for generations to come. No one 
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is more competent than Mrs. Mead to in- 
terpret the conference at Geneva or to in- 
dicate what possible avenues of co-opera- 
tion are open to the ordinary citizen. 

* * 


MID-YEAR INSTITUTE 


The annual Mid-Year Institute of the 
Sabbath School Union was held on Satur- 
day, Jan. 16, at Tufts College. For several 
years past this annual event has been held 
at the Church of the Redemption, but the 
committee in charge felt that those in- 
terested in religious education ought to be 
acquainted-with our denominational school 
at Tufts. So this was an experiment, and 
it proved a most successful one, worth re- 
peating. : 

One hundred and seventy-five persons 
were in attendance, 151 of whom were 
Universalists. It 
gram, but drew representatives also from 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island. The 


lurgest single representation was from 


North Attleboro, with thirteen delegates. 
Those who traveled the greatest distance 
were the six representatives from Orange, 
covering eighty-six miles each way. Ports- 
mouth, N. H., with two delegates and 
New Bedford with nine were next, each 
coming a distance of fifty-six miles each 
way. Forty-four miles for the Providence 
delegate, and about thirty-two each for 
Annisquam, Gloucester and North Attle- 
boro, prove that distance will not deter 
folks from fellowship and inspiration. 

The committee deserves great praise 
and commendation for preparing such a 
worth-while program. Departmental con- 
ferences were held for Beginners, under the 
leadership of Miss Annie Pousland, Uni- 
tarian; for uniors, Junder the direction of 
Mrs. Marie Cole Powell, Methodist; for 
Intermediates and Young People under 
the leadership of Mrs. Lloyd Miller, Con- 
gregationalist; for Adults, under the di- 
rection of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Uni- 
versalist: all were well attended and 
offered valuable assistance to the lay 
worker in those fields. The demonstra- 
tion worship service, prepared jointly by 
Miss Susan Andrews, Executive Director 
of the General Sunday Schocl Association, 
and Rey. Edgar R. Walker, president of 
the Sabbath School Union, brought addi- 
tional emphasis to the fact that the old 
opening exercises have no place in the up- 
to-date program for modern youth. The 
biblical dramatization in the evening 
showed what can be done in the average 
school in this line, with little equipment, 
few rehearsals, and a small amount of 
time. 

The theme of the Institute was “The 
Use of the Bible in Religious Education.” 
Supper was served at the College Cafe- 
teria. 

Dean McCollester and Professor Rat- 
cliff of the college were the helpful hosts, 
and extended to all delegates a cordial 
welcome. 


Glee Ne: 


It was a state-wide pro-- 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Benedict Arnold: Patriot and Traitor* 


F this year when we celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington, 
we should decide that we must concentrate our 

study of history on his life, we could not do better than 
to take for part of our work the biographies of the 
men associated with him. For example, in Brand 
Whitlock’s ‘‘Lafayette’’ we get many interesting side- 
lights upon the Father of his Country. 

So it is with “Benedict Arnold: Patriot and 
Traitor.” This is a book in which Washington is 
often coming to the front, and he comes as a truly 
great man. 

We shall have to put “Benedict Arnold, Patriot 
and Traitor” up alongside of “Jungles Preferred’ as 
one of the most interesting books of 1931. 

If one prejudges the case and declares that he 
does not want to read about treason, then let him read 
the fascinating account of the early life of Arnold down 
jn the old Connecticut town of Norfolk, of his father, 
Benedict, merchant, ship owner, captain, town officer, 
of his grandfather, honored governor of Rhode Island, 
and of his great grandfather, friend of Roger Williams. 
The wild, reckless, mischievous boy who became so 
prominent a figure in the American Revolution, 
came of good stock. 

Or let him read about the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution and how Arnold had his militia company in 
New Haven paraded within half an hour after the 
news of Lexington reached the little city. Or of 
that desperate march up through Maine to attack 
Quebec, told in graphic detail that we never have 
found anywhere else. Or of the desperate battle on 
Lake Champlain which stopped the invasion of 1776, 
the first naval] battle of the war; or of Arnold’s head- 
long valor at Saratoga, where against orders he won a 
victory while Gates fumed in his tent; or of the horse- 
man on a black charger who single-handed delayed 
Tryon in his attack on Connecticut. Or let him read 
some of the letters of Washington, who constantly 
was taking Arnold’s side against his traducers. 

The defects of Arnold’s qualities showed all 
through. He was impatient of restraint, apt to ig- 
nore orders, wild and reckless as a man as he had been 
as a boy, but he was a natural leader of men, ready at 
any instant to lay down his life, willing to take his 


*Benedict Arnold, Patriot and Traitor. By Oscar Sherwin. 
The Century Company, New York. $4.00. 


share of the suffering and hardship, and he was idol- 
ized by the men he led. 

Washington, who was so different, was great 
enough to appreciate the great abilities of Arnold, 
and he stood,by him and trusted him even up to that 
terrible moment when the treason was made known. 

This book of Mr. Sherwin’s is history as well as 
biography, and history told in the most interesting 
way. Nearly all of the great figures of the Revolu- 
tion come naturally into the pages, for Arnold was in 
the Revolution as patriot from the beginning almost to 
the end, and in it on the British side until Cornwallis 
surrendered. We see old General David Wooster, 
Putnam building his stone wall, and leaving it to join 
Arnold as he passed on the way to Boston, Joseph 
Warren, Ethan Allen, Richard Montgomery, Philip 
Schuyler, Mad Anthony Wayne, Daniel Morgan, 
Gates, Sullivan, Greene, Lafayette, Hamilton, and the 
other generals of Washington. 

When we come to the treason we can not say 
that to know all is to forgive all, but we can say that 
the injustice that Arnold met with at the hands of the 
second-rate men in the Continental Congress throws 
light on many other dark things. 

A commander who never glossed things over, 
who exposed dishonesty and incompetence, was bound 
to make many enemies. This was Arnold’s fate. 
These little men ran to Philadelphia, where other little 
men listened to them. Besides, sectional jealousy 
came into the story. Arnold stood by Schuyler 
against Gates, and by Washington against the con- 
spiracies which early began to form against him. 
Arnold repeatedly was passed over in promotion. As 
early as 1777 five juniors were made major generals 
over his head——-so extraordinary a thing that Wash- 
ington wrote him that he must have been made earlier 
and the news not yet come through. 

In Arnold all through these earlier years of the 
Revolution there was so much that was great that one 
can heardly bear to go on to the bitter end. The 
sum and substance was that he was not great enough 
to stand injustice and ingratitude, and Washington 
was. 

The book maintains its hold on the reader to the 
last page. The author shows the seeds in the character 
which brought the bitter harvest. The actual facts 
of the treason as he tells them correct many a popular 
misconception. Through the latter half of the story 
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runs the figure of “a devoted wife, a tender mother 
and a beautiful woman—Peggy Shippen Arnold,” to 
whom the book is dedicated. 

And we follow Benedict Arnold to the very end, 
and learn about the subsequent careers of his sons. 

It is a useful, timely, illuminating, and moving 
book. It makes no attempt to gloss over the treason, 
but it gives the whole story. And it makes us ask 
ourselves if perhaps we might not be a little more 
gentle in our judgment of Judas if we had the whole 
story of his tragic life. 


* * 


TWO PAMPHLETS FOR LENTEN USE 


WO pamphlets for Lenten use came to our desk 
the same day. One, by the Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, is called ““Recapturing the Radiance,” 

and is prepared for interdenominational use, published 
by the Federal Council of Churches and circulated 
by its Commission on Evangelism and Devotional 
Life. 

The other, by Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Super- 
intendent, is prepared for Universalist churches, and 
is published by the Universalist General Convention. 
The title is “Abiding Faith.” 
treated are: “The Fatherhood of God,” “The Son- 
ship of Man,” “The Brotherhood of Man,” “The 
Timeless Leader,” “The Gospel of Victory.” 

Sample copies of “Recapturing the Radiance” 
will be sent free upon writing to the Commission on 
Evangelism, Room 918, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
By publishing over a million copies the price has been 
brought down to two cents per copy. 

Sample copies of “Abiding Faith” already have 
been sent free of charge to our ministers. In lots of 
100 or more copies the price is three cents each, in 
lots of six to 100 copies three and one-half cents, and 
under six five cents each. 

We are proud of the work done by both our 
friend Bradley and by our own leader, Etz. How 
two such busy men could find time to do two such 
big and important tasks is a puzzle to us. But here 
are the finished products. Ought we not to use them? 

In both is the true spirit of devotion. If we 
could put that spirit into our churches we should move 
on to our work with power. 

In both “Recapturing the Radiance” and “Abid- 
ing Faith” there is reverence for Jesus. In Bradley 
it takes the form of love for a‘‘ living Christ.”” In Etz 
it takes the form of devotion to a great leader. 

Bradley is more Christocentric. At times it is 
clear that the living Christ is his only God, and that 
the phrase has little to do with Jesus of Nazareth. 
In EKtz the sum and substance of the message is, 
“Follow him, apply his gospel, rebuild all of life in his 
spirit.” 

All our ministers ought to see both booklets. 
Most of our Universalist churches will prefer to use 
the Etz booklet, but they will find strength and help 
in the longer prayers of the other work. 

Dr. Etz suggests “Did Jesus Mean It?” by Dr. 
Adams, and “The Social Implications of Universal- 
ism,” by Professor Skinner, for supplementary read- 
ing. Unfortunately the latter has been long out of 
print. Possibly we can publish some extracts from it. 


Among the subjects 


In every way possible we want to co-operate 
with the movement to make Lent this year mean a 
true fellowship of prayer for our churches as well as 
the churches in the Federal Council. 

* * 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


EK are not surprised to find Newton D. Baker 
refusing to compromise or trim his sails to 

catch votes, or keep silent on a vital and im- 

portant matter. That is Newton D. Baker. Doubt- 
less he would appreciate the nomination of the Demo- 
cratic Party for the Presidency. Doubtless he would 


welcome the high opportunity for service which would - 


be his in that great office. But he will not truckle or 
quibble one jot or tittle to advance his candidacy. 

The League of Nations recently has not been a 
popular cause. We ministers who favor it are in- 
clined to talk in vague generalities about ‘some form 
of international association,” or gain popularity with 
our chief contributors by describing other things as 
“true leagues of nations,’ science, religion, art, music, 
or what not. It is done, for we have done it. But 
Baker speaks out. At a time when Chairman This 
or Chairman That is beseeching him to keep silent 
on such a controversial subject, Baker is absolutely 
uncompromising. He tells the League of Nations. 
Association that we ought to join the League and join 
now, and that the highest welfare of our country will 
be promoted by our joining. 

It is cheering to have a man like Newton D. 
Baker urged for the Presidency by either party. He 
would make a great President. 

Of course, for the benefit of those who read our 
utterances only occasionally, we have to add that this 
paper supports nobody for the Presidency or for any 
other office. It never hesitates to stand for prin- 
ciples, and it never holds back its expression of ad- 
miration for any great character. In the future as 
in the past we shall voice our respect and admiration 
for Herbert Hoover, Al Smith, Owen D. Young, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and others who may be urged 
for this office or for that. And we shall continue to 
express our regret that men like Hiram Johnson and 
Jim Watson should hold any office. 


* * 


THE MYSTICAL IN POETRY 

N writing recently* on “The Mystical in Poetry,” 
Alice Brown, the New England story teller and 
poet, says that “it would be a pity if we did, 
understand the poems of AE (George William Russell) 
altogether.” She goes on to explain that AE is a 
mystic, and then, lest we think she believes that ob- 
scurity is inseparable from mysticism, she adds: 
“For who need understand the voice of the small 
wind that springs up in the morning, or the writing 
on the thin silver shield of the old moon, or other 
recurrent marvels of the day and the night?” Before 
she ends the article she says explicitly: “It is not in- 
evitable for the mystical in poetry to be the obscure. 
But it demands perception in the reader, a mind at- 
tuned to those faint echoes it evokes of something 


*See the Commonweal, a Weekly Review of Literature, 
the Arts and Public Affairs, New York. November A, 1931. 
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not of earth. And that sensitiveness can hardly be a 
thing learned and practised—though AK, the mystic, 
does say that the habit of seeing visions may be in- 
duced by inviting them! Rather should it come from 
the rapport established through a love of things 
spiritual.” 

We are not so much concerned now with this 
article as an interpretation of AE, or with it as a 
revelation of the life and literary ideals of one of our 
noblest American writers, as with the contribution 
it makes to the study of mysticism. 

There are undoubtedly those among our scholarly 
readers who will scoff at the article and call it ““moon- 
shine.” The only reply that we can make is that a 
great deal comes to this old world by way of the 
moonlight. 

The faith of Alice Brown, which is our faith, is 
revealed in the exquisite passage where with gentle 
irony she explains why it would be a pity if we under- 
stood AE altogether: 


For AE is a mystic, and if we could follow all his 
runes as he stands chanting them in our academic pur- 
lieus, we might become dangerously infected by strange 
rumors which are certainties to him. We might pre- 
maturely grow wings to fan away our darkness, and the 
sudden radiance would be too much for our unaccus- 
tomed sight. Hesees form after form moving beautiful- 
ly in the dim hall of vision which is our life, and some- 
times even he may not know whether these are the 
giants or the gods. He is an enchanter to whom en- 
chantment is a simple matter any one might learn. .. . 

He has seen the inferior gods and he knows from their 

serene majesty and the indwelling light on them, of 

what a richness of being the One who created them 
must be. 

For beauty, tenderness, insight, we have seldom 
seen surpassed the paragraph which follows: 

He (AE) believes in the possibility of happiness 
from within ourselves. We are to do the will of God; 
and what if the will of God is to cause us to exult and 
sing? God has larger and more gleaming ways to deal 
with the universe than merely tofrown and say: ““There’s 
a pit I know. I'll cast you into it.” I feel, through 
AE’s ambassadorship, the morning, lilac time, every 
lasting hope. And what if we use up centuries on the 
way, can we do less than come to happiness and the feet 
of God? And God to say: “Don’t stay there, My 
child. Come to My arms instead. How happy we 
both are at last! Was it partly through the universe, 
its variety and its beauty, that you saw My face? It 
is My face. Keep the vision of it, and you shall read a 
new message for you, day by day. The ages do not 
deny Me. Therefore do not you.” 

With AE Alice Brown holds that the light seen 
behind or through a veil is always more suggestive 
than the unveiled light. It is not obscurity that she 
is after. She wants spaciousness of vision which in- 
spires to “tremendous generosities of judgment,” 
to the knowledge that all rivers are sacred as the 
Ganges, all speech holy, and that even a dark angel 
may wear on the forehead the sign of light. Her 
faith, in the words of AF, is that ‘‘we and all things 
swim in an ether of deity.” 

It is not hard to convince the generality of church 
people who call themselves liberal that scientists 
are laborers with God. And we accept their view- 
point. Not for a moment do we withhold praise from 


those who prove all things in the physical realm and 
hold fast that which is good. By their toil, patience, 
devotion to fact, courage, self-sacrifice, and tremen- 
dous intellectual gifts they are helping us to think 
God’s thoughts after Him, whether they know it or 
not. But they are not all of mankind, nor are their 
discoveries all o truth. 

There is an interplay between heaven and earth 
the voice of which to AE and to Alice Brown is poetry. 
The poet catches the voices. ‘‘And our business is to 
live on the level where the voices may be heard.” 

* x 


NO TIME TO SLOW UP 


T is no time to slow up,” said Kagawa recently, 
“in foreign mission work. In Japan only ten 
per cent of the people have the gospel of Christ.” 

Then he adds: 

Let me say strongly that I do not like that word 
foreign missions. Where did that word come from, 
anyway? There is no foreign field to Christ; there is no 
foreigner to him. To him the field was the world. And 
we ought to-bé thinking now of a world and as a world; 
our mission is a world mission. 

We must begin and end that mission with sacrifice. 
Without sacrifice there is no creation, restoration or 
preservation of even the physical bodies of men; and 
without sacrifice there can be no redemption of individ- 
uals or of the social order. To fight depression, to re- 
construct individual lives and human society, we must 
live more simply and love more thoroughly and prac- 


tically. 
* 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Universal Christian Council on Life and 
Work, founded in Stockholm in 1925, represents 
thirty-seven nations and three-fifths of all the Chris- 
tians of the world. The Eastern Orthodox Church is 
a member. Only the Roman Catholic Church de- 
clined. The business of the Council is to insist that 
the principles of the gospel be applied to the solution 
of social and international problems. 8S. Parkes 
Cadman heads the American section. 


The question as to whether war debts can be paid, 
hinges on the question as to whether Germany can 
pay. England can not and France will not pay any- 
thing that does not come from Germany. If Ger- 
many goes down under the pressure we shall have 
hard times and high taxes for a decade. 


“No reform in the past,’’ said Professor Shot- 
well, “has traveled so far and so fast as the peace 
movement.”’ Pass this word on both to the pessi- 
mistic peace people and the ‘“‘it’s-in-the-nature-of- 
man-to-fight” folks. 


“Universe Intelligence,” says Minot Simons, 
“must be far superior to our own, but it is still in- 
telligence. To be far superior does not make it any 
less intelligence or take it out of touch with our in- 
telligence.”’ 


“Ideals,” said Fosdick recently, ‘‘are the possi- 
bilities resident in facts. No fact is the whole of it- 
self. The possibility is the rest of it.” 
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The Golden Years, or Life’s Garnered Grain’ 


Willard C. Selleck 


Gather up first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them; but gather the wheat into my barn. 
Matt. 13 : 380. 


ing, of sifting and separating, of acquiring 
and rejecting—and of keeping something. 
We are all both sowers and reapers, and we 
or others reap what we sow. For—‘‘Herein is that 
saying true, one soweth, and another reapeth. I 
sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no labor; 
other men labored, and ye are entered into their 
labors.”’ No man can live to himself alone. The 
individual is bound up with the race. We all share 
in the good and ill of one another. Forever it is a 
vital process of give and take. 

Sometimes we sow tares, and then they must be 
ultimately destroyed by ourselves or by somebody 
else. But sometimes we sow wheat, and then we and 
others may have the joy of a good harvest. I want to 
show this morning how blessed that harvest is, no 
matter by whom the sowing was done. 

When I was a boy there was on my father’s farm 
a small building which we called the granary. It 
stood by itself on one side of the barnyard. It had a 
low, wide front door, and, within, a row of bins around 
three sides of an open center. Into those bins we put 
the different grains, in the fall of the year, after the 
harvesting and threshing—oats in one, barley in an- 
other, rye in one, peas in another, wheat in the largest 
of all, and shelled corn or possibly clover seed or 
timothy seed in the rest, while in the loft overhead 
the braided ears of corn, which was to be the seed for 
the next year, were hung from rafters—and always the 
mice and the rats had to be guarded against. It was 
a goodly sight to see all those bins well filled with the 
garnered grain, after the plowing and sowing of the 
springtime, the growing of the summer time, and the 
labor of the harvest and the dust of the threshing. 
Yet I think I enjoy the picture in retrospect more than 
I enjoyed the reality then— because I didn’t like farm- 
ing any too well. 

Now it is the harvest time of life with me, and all 
my “bins” are nearly full. Full of what? 

1. A modest possession of physical property 
constituting my cherished home, which gives me so 
much comfort and contentment that I am every day 
thankful for it, together with a little bit of what the 
assessors call intangible property, yielding me just 
enough income, in addition to my limited salary, to 
live simply but frugally and happily. This posses- 
sion is partly the result of my own sowing and partly 
an inheritance from the sowing and saving of other 
persons, some of whom I never knew—for other men 
have labored, and I have entered into their labors. 
I have regarded it all as a talent entrusted to my use 
to serve the world. 


AWQIFE is a continual precess of sowing and reap- 


2. A small but choice library of books and re- 


*This sermon was preached by Dr. Selleck in the Universal- 
ist church at Riverside, California, Dec. 27, 1931. His seventy- 
filth birthday was celebrated Dec. 29, 1931. 


views, whose richly laden pages may instruct or de- 
light me at my will. How precious such a treasure is 
only they may know who have learned to prize read- 
ing and study, by which one may have access to 
the most intimate and profound thoughts and senti- 
ments of some of the world’s noblest and most beau- 
tiful spirits, of by-gone ages and our own age—a ‘‘com- 
munion of the saints’? than which there can scarcely 
be anything finer. I must have inherited from my 
mother a taste for reading and a love for good lan- 
guage, and I bless her dear memory for it. 

3. Good health, never robust but always quite 
tough and dependable. How priceless it is; and how 
sorry I am for people who do not have it! Just to be 
strong enough and well enough to have the use of our 
bodies and minds, to go about freely, to move and 
breathe without pain, to eat and drink, to sleep and 
rest, to work or play without discomfort—what a 
wonderful boon it is! Here again I thank my father 
and mother for this great gift of an untainted con- 
stitution. It has been another talent lent to me for 
the Master’s use. Would that all might have it! 

4. Next is the “bin” of the family life. It is 
almost too sacred and intimate to speak of, and yet it 
has been such a fountain in my soul, such a spring in 
the foothills, that I hardly know how I could have made 
the journey of the years without its constant refresh- 
ment. It is the love which we learn in the family that 
makes us feel a brotherly love for our fellow men out- 
side, and that helps us to believe in “the love which 
God hath to us; for God is love.” My own experi- 
ence in marriage and parentage has enabled me to: 
realize some of the deepest and sweetest realities in 
religion; and it is difficult for me to understand how a 
celibate priesthood can truly interpret things either 
divine or human. Yet if others find this the better 
way, I may not say them nay. But to me the joys 
and sorrows of the domestic circle, its vexations and 
trials, its mistakes and sins and contritions, its for- 
bearances and long-sufferings and forgivenesses, its 
disappointments and deep griefs, its heartaches and 
unutterable longings and deathless hopes—oh, these 
are the most living and real school of the human spirit 
that we can ever find on earth. And when in the 
evening of life I look into the faces of my grandchil- 
dren, it is like turning toward the east to greet the 
sunrise of a new day. So do the generations come 
and go, and so does Mother Nature teach and dis- 
cipline the human soul. 

5. Perhaps next I should speak of the friendship 
“bin,”’ and how large and full it is! As we grow older 
I think we find our friendships among the dearest 
treasures of life. For me there have always been 
some faithful friends, encouraging my youth, forti- 
fying my manhood, and now the solace and the joy 
of these golden years. How can I be grateful enough 
for them? The messages of love and good wishes 
that come to me across the continent at every Christ- 
mas season, the respect and confidence that seem to 
surround me here every day, and the kindly thoughts 
which are wafted toward me by hundreds whom I 
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never see—surely these influences uphold and inspire 
me to a degree that is beyond calculation. They 
prompt me to do what I can to try to make a friendly 
world everywhere, and they help me to believe that 
the Supreme Power over all is the Great Friend of 
every human soul. ‘A friend loveth at all times, and, 
as a brother, is born for adversity.”” My friendship 
“bin” is full to overflowing. 

6. Another “bin” holds my knowledge of the 
world, my interest in it, my hope for it. How greatly 
all this has increased during the long years! What 
changes I have seen! What vast developments are 
now under way! The whole world has become open, 
men travel through it everywhere, they fly around it; 
and on invisible vibrations their thoughts are in- 
stantly transmitted from one remotest corner of it to 
another. The marvel of these things surpasses the 
fondest dreams of all former imaginings. 

The world has been terribly shaken by the con- 
vulsions of war, and it now seems half paralyzed by 
business depression. But it will recover; ‘they shall 
build the old wastes,”’ and new growths will spring up 
to cover the desolate areas of the blighted earth. 
The great social evolutions going on in Russia, in the 
Orient, in the Near East, are tremendously signif- 
icant—alarming to some, but very auspicious to 
others; while the transformations occurring in Italy, 
Mexico and Spain, and the possibly impending changes 
in Central Europe, are disturbing but will eventually 
work themselves out to salutary results. The world 
of our time is immensely difficult, but immensely 
challenging; and we must try to understand it and 
try to believe that the forces of truth and justice and 
good will are bound to triumph in it at last. 


This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it time 
To learn its limbs; there is a hand that guides. 


7. The last and largest “bin” in my granary 
contains my religious faith. This, too, has been 
growing through the long summer time of my life and 
changing somewhat as it has ripened. Now it seems 
richer, firmer and finer than ever before. Some of the 
tares have been burned up, some of the chaff has 
been fanned out, some of the dirt and dust have been 
blown away. The historic accretions of error, which 
have so long encumbered the precious truth of re- 
ligion, have, for me at least, been purged from it, 
and it seems more simple, pure, vital and beautiful 
now than it used to be. Moreover, it has been en- 
riched for me as I have learned how all its greatest 
teachers have had largely the same essential messages 
—Moses and Isaiah, Laotsze and Confucius, Buddha 
and Plato, Jesus and St. Paul—bearing witness to 
spiritual realities, and calling men to the pursuit of 
truth, goodness, beauty and love. To be able to 
appreciate these things, to feel their force, to be sus- 
tained by them amid the baffling problems of our 
human existence, is to have “an anchor of the soul 
both sure and steadfast and entering into that within 
the veil.” 

I know not how it may be with others, but to me 
religion thus regarded—amplified and rectified by 
learning, purified by truth, chastened by sorrow, 
glorified by love, and forever vitalized by the Creative 
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Energy—is one of the most potent and blessed factors, 
in all our human striving and achieving. It is my one 
steadfast inspiration, solace and source of hope. 
For this best of all the grain in my garner in these 


golden years, I can not be thankful enough. 


The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 

The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love remains. 


I suppose it is quite natural for most people to 
dread growing old. I have sometimes felt that way 
myself. But I am testifying to you to-day, truly, 
that these later years are in some respects the best 
of my whole life. Of course I know that it can not 
be so for everybody, for alas! increasing years do often 
bring great tragedies—the loss of property or health 
or friends, bitter disappointments, immeasurable 
griefs; and my heart aches for all who suffer thus. 
But it may be a bit of comfort, even to such, to 
know that some persons—probably many—do actually 
find that when the struggles and anxieties of earlier 
life have fallen away there is a serenity of spirit 
which the strenuous years can not yield—serenity 
born of deeper insight, ripening wisdom, mellowing 
thought, and a firmer cherishing of faith, hope and 
love. These spiritual riches are our most precious 
and enduring possession; and somehow, quietly, they 
make one’s outlook peaceful and radiant. So, in 
the words of Browning, I invite you— 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “‘A whole I planned; 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be airaid.’’ 


In 1866, when Ralph Waldo Emerson was sixty- 
three, he read to his son in New York City, whither 
he had gone (by steamer, I think, on Long Island 
Sound), his poem entitled “Terminus,” beginning: 


It is time to be old, 

To take in sail— 

The god of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Came to me in his fatal rounds, 
And said: ““No more! 

No further shoot 

Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy root. 
Fancy departs; no more invent; 
Contract thy firmament 

To compass of a tent.” 


And he closes with these noble lines: 


As the bird trims her to the gale 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed; 

The port, weli worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed. 


Yet he did not reach “port’”’ until sixteen years 
later, when he died at seventy-nine after a long mental 
decline. 

Well, “the god of bounds” has not yet com? to 
me, or, if so, I did not recognize him. Some day, of 
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course, he will say to me, “It is finished;’’ “Friend, 
come up higher.’”’ And I want to be able to answer, 
“Very well, I am ready.” 

Our human existence is a wonderful thing. The 
gift of life is the all-inclusive gift. Let us receive it 
reverently and regard it sacredly; then let us live it 
out as bravely and faithfully as we can, believing 
that it has a meaning and a value far transcending 
our comprehension while we are here. 

Now I must close; and I can not do better than 
to quote again a few verses from Whittier’s poem 
“My Psalm.” 


I mourn no more my vanished years; 
Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 


The west-winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward or behind 
I look in hope or fear; 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 
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And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told. 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back— 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good— 


That death seems but a covered way 
That opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight— 


That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair— 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into c:lm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds pla: ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 
XLV. A Sunday at Headquarters 


Johannes 


For some hours there 
may be heard the hum of the vacuum cleaner and the 
cheery whistle of the janitor as he goes over the five 
floors of the building. Then, in Sunday clothes and 
all clean and shining, he departs, for the lodge, or his 
kinsfolk, or to see his pals. Night comes down and 
usually the silence is unbroken. 

When the Manager is taking the sleeper, as often 
happens, he may be working late, or when the General 
Secretary is putting out an extra heavy mail, lights 
may be seen shining out from his top floor until long 
after the dinner hour, or when state or national board 
officers are holding a conference, the Young People’s 
Christian Union office may be in use. And one never 
is surprised at a gleam of light from the third floor 
back, where the General Sunday School Association 
people work. But even if some one is in the building 
the impression of emptiness, of change, of silence, of 
loneliness, is but slightly affected. When business 
stops a closed office building in the heart of a great 
city seems more alone than the solitary pine on a 
mountain top. 

And there are two buildings to be lonely in. 
There is the well known office building at 176 Newbury 
Street, which we sometimes criticise, but for which 
we all are grateful when we realize how skilfully it was 
bought and adapted to our purposes, and there is the 


building, Number 174, adjoining, bought at a low 
figure to protect the Publishing House investment, 
and rented out. A statistical organization has the 
three main floors of Number 174, the janitor has the 
basement and the editor of the Christian Leader has 
the top floor up under the roof. The clerks and the 
executives of the statistical organization depart about 
the same time as the clerks on the other side. So for 
all practical purposes the feeling of the two buildings 
is the same. Practically every night of the week and 
from Saturday noon until Monday morning, the 
janitor and the editor have the ten quiet floors to 
themselves. 

Through the autumn the editor was a commuter, 
going up on Wednesday night to the little hill farm. 

Through the winter, beginning in January, he 
also is to be a commuter to Washington, where the 
Madame is installed, going down every other week. 
The old week-end arrangement to Washington was 
abrogated in the interest of economy. The new 
plan ought to be fruitful, for Washington is an almost 
ideal place in which to do literary work. Besides, in 
staying longer at each end one gets over the deadly 
feeling of haste. 

So for two Sundays in succession I have been in 
Boston alone. I doubt if the experience would have 
been productive of any literary benefit had it not been 
for Bozo, the big, friendly cat belonging to 176 and to 
various other places. 

The tender-hearted monotype operator in our 
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office loves Bozo. Much of her surplus money goes 
into milk and high-grade cat meat. Legally Bozo 
belongs to the aristocratic creator of gowns for aris- 
tocratic dames, with headquarters on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and Rue de la Paix, Paris. The exclusive 
Boston branch of this great house backs up to the 
alley up to which we also back. 

Strange as it may seem, ties of human interest 
may unite even printing offices and high grade mo- 
distes. Bozo is the bridge. He belongs to them and 
he likes us. The ethics of our alienating his affec- 
tions I have not gone into. Other more personal 
problems of ethics take too much of my energy. In 
the beginning it seemed more likely that Bozo would 
make trouble instead of friendship. The janitor of 
the dressmakers served notice that Bozo’s job was to 
catch mice for the modiste, and that we fed him so 
much that when he came over to their place he did 
nothing but sleep. The little monotype operator, 
affectionately called Midget by her friends, was hard 
put to it to know what to do. Nor did she have any 
help on our side of thealley. Said the Manager sharp- 
ly, “Keep that cat down stairs.” Said the foreman 
of the composing room whimsically, ‘“That cat knows 
a sheet of white paper as well as I do, and he makes 
for it and walks on it wherever I spread it out. He 
knows that it ought to have marks on it, but he doesn’t 
sense the kind of marks.’”’ Worst of aJl, the janitor 
across the alley would occasionally get orders to lock 
Bozo up, and then all who went that way would see 
him sitting in the alley window of the dressmakers’ 
shipping room, mewing to get out. ‘The Prisoner 
of the Bastille’ we called him then, and the day was 
dark for Midget. As life has gone on for Bozo and 
for us, he has insisted that occasionally he wants to 
go out with the boys, and does not propose to be shut 
up on either side of the alley. 

So as I take up the task of describing a Sunday 
at Headquarters, I must start with Bozo. Before 
six, when it was just getting light, I heard him calling. 
Looking out from our fourth floor back I saw that it 
was snowing. Cat tracks led from a box by the jani- 
tor’s back door. Following them with my eye, I 
reached the back fence just as Bozo gave a leap and 
landed on top. When he heard my voice, what music 
he made! What eloquence of appeal! Only a heart 
of flint could have resisted. Partly dressing, I 
grabbed a bottle of milk and went down three flights, 

out into the street, as yet all solid white and un- 
marred by human foot, over to the other building, 
back to the rear, and down the basement stairs. Bozo 
already was on the window. When I shot the bolt, 
he was in the door like a flash and on to the top of the 
table where Midget had left his last night’s dinner. 
Wet, cold, hungry, smelling milk and meat, he set up 
a purring which sounded in the empty spaces as if the 
casting machines had suddenly started up. 

When I reached our fourth floor front on my re- 
turn, I had my reward. It then was light enough to 
see the elm directly across the street. The wet snow 
had stuck to every branch and twig, and it stood out- 
lined against the buildings across the way, the em- 
bodiment of grace and purity. “Only God can make 
a tree” was the last line of Joyce Kilmer’s little poem. 
Some one else ought to write about how only God can 


paint perfect beauty with a storm. The fronts of 
buildings were plastered white. Snow lay on roofs 
of bay windows, on balcony rails, in doors and on 
window sills. With a white line it marked the top 
of every building. With a blanket it covered side- 
walk and street. The little runabout over by the 
Exeter Theater left out all night was half buried by 
the heavy snow. Then the milkmen came, by motor 
car in front, by horse drawn wagon up the alley. An 
early taxi shot quietly down the street, leaving a wide 
trail. One by one delivery boys made their tracks. 
And then the ambitious janitor of the Massachusetts 
Odd Fellows got out with his shovel. Day came with 
all the janitors out, with charwomen and cooks start- 
ing for work, with a few Catholics going to early mass, 
with all-night travelers coming from the Back Bay 
Station. 


When people have gone away we often realize 
more what they mean to us and what their work 
stands for. 

Everything under the roof of 176 is there because 
it is in the service of the Universalist Church. From 
printing office in the basement to General Superin- 
tendent’s office on the top floor, through Publishing 
House, Young People’s Christian Union, General 
Sunday School Association, Woman’s Missionary 
and the Massachusetts State organizations, we find 
people coming and going at the tasks of a liberal 
church. There are twenty-eight individuals in the 
building engaged regularly in six separate organiza- 
tions. But though the organizations are separate 
legally, they are one spiritually. It would be a seri- 
ous handicap for anybody, no matter how gifted in 
other ways, to come into Headquarters and feel entire- 
ly independent of every one else. It is a common 
project in which we are engaged, whether we do our 
work by voice or pen, by letter or visit, along the way 
of education or missionary activity, for Massachusetts 
or for the nation. 

On Sunday all alone in the front office one thinks 
of the many ways that the various people went on 
Saturday noon. Three or four at least have gone off 
to preach, in little feeble churches as well as strong 
ones. The feebler the church the greater the likeli- 
hood of its appeal being heard. There are few Sun- 
days that the General Superintendent has at home. 
He goes the most frequently. The Editor never, 
when he can decently get out of it. It is too bad it 


-is so, he is ashamed of it, he knows that he learns a 


lot every time he goes, but he can not keep up with the 
demands of his special task if he spends his strength 
preparing addresses. 

Alone on Sunday in the office he remembers the 
things he never thinks about on week days. Is it 
not remarkable, he says to himself, that with somany 
offices and bureaus, there is nothing bureaucratic 
about Universalist Headquarters? Is it not interest- 
ing to think that in the place where all the troubles of 
the churches come there is such a spontaneity and 
freshness of interest in church work? And the present 
writer, who has seen many offices of many organiza- 
tions, has to testify that never has he found so little 
of the time serving spirit. 

To be sure the clerks and the chiefs are not per- 
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fect. There are times when they have vision only for 
the beams in their. brother’s—or shall we say sister’s— 
eyes. Highteen of the twenty-eight are ladies, with 
the special limitations of that state or condition, but, 
by and large, it is a good company of people, abso- 
lutely devoted to the work in hand and doing it with 
a rather high average of efficiency. 


On this second Sunday in January I walked down 
to King’s Chapel. By the time I reached the Public 
Garden all the dogs:and children were out playing in 
the snow. All the shrubs and bushes in the Garden 
and the magnificent trees of both Common and Garden 
were worth going miles to see. The snowstorm was 
over, bits of blue were showing through the clouds, 
and the sun, though still obscured, brightened every- 
thing. On one corner I stopped for a bit of gossip with 
a fellow member of a literary association, and on 
another corner with the hard-working president of 
the Massachusetts Convention of Universalists. ° 

The shouts of children, the barking of dogs, the 
noise of motor plows on park walks and city streets, 
the scrape, scrape, of snow shovels, the hearty greet- 
ings of friends, showed that almost the last vestige of 
the old Puritan Sabbath has gone forever. The 
Common and the Garden were fairyland, and joy, not 
solemnity, ruled. 

In King’s Chapel.we had a sermon on joy. “Re- 
joice in the Lord alway” was the-text, Paul’s injunction 
to the Philippians. The preacher was that charming 
Scotchman, Prof. John Baillie of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York. He fitted the old Colonial 
church with its high pulpit and square pews. He fitted 
the liberal theological atmosphere. His message was 
that Christianity not only leaves a place for joy but 
commands it. It lists joy among the central virtues. 
It makes joy a duty. A study of the gospels shows 
that to the early Christians joylessness was not 
simply unpleasant but it was a sin. Christianity 
never has been a religion simply of a cross, but of a 
cross that leads to a crown. The Christian joy is not 
the joy that comes from shutting one’s eyes to the 
unpleasant or hard things of life. It is the joy which 
survives opening the eyes upon them all. 

This, of course, is but a hint of what this Scotch- 
man said in a half-hour sermon. His preaching not 
only holds but it deeply moves one. It is the preach- 
ing of a scholar who makes one reverence truth and 
long to possess it in the only way that counts. One 
wants to live the truth that he so simply holds up. 
His preaching goes with the time-honored service in 
which all participate, with the chanting of the men’s 
voices in the choir, with the reverent congregation. 
It makes one realize that the great things are timeless. 

On the walk home I kept on the east of the Com- 


mon so as to see it from a different angle. The sun 
now was only half obscured. I passed Tremont 
Temple and a crowd was pouring out. I passed 
Brimstone Corner and they still were at it. I passed 


the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and here too a crowd 
was coming down the broad steps. And when I 
reached Trinity, now almost home, the street was 
jammed with private motors and taxicabs, while 
your g folks were scattering in every direction. Ina 
bank building on Copley Square, Lutherans were 
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worshiping, and on our own block the Congrega- . 


tionalists of the Old South and the Methodists who 
follow Bill Stidger. Wherever I met the congrega- 
tion I studied the faces with some attention. They 
all were human beings, all devoted to the Christian 
religion, all were worshiping the same God, but what 
different looking folks they were! Those who were 
used to the exciting fare of Tremont Temple or Park 
Street Churches would have felt lost in the quiet of 
King’s Chapel. Those who had been chanting the 
Te Deum Laudamus or the Benedicite omnia opera 
Domini would have had to pull themselves together 
before they had started in on “Throw Out the Life 
Line.” One can only rejoice in the infinite variety of 
human nature, seek to understand and appreciate all, 
and interpret for all who need it. ‘All ye works of 
the Lord,” sang the choir in the Benedictus, ““bless ye 
the Lord. Praise Him and magnify Him forever.” 


So I came back to lunch, to work, to Bozo. 
The faithful janitor, coming upon Bozo in the middle 
of the morning, had put him out, but Bozo after a 
pleasant two hours in the open air remembered the 
patented cat food that he had left inside, and began 
broadcasting from the back fence. So one of the 
pleasing diversions of the early afternoon was to leave 
my own lunch and make the long journey to the base- 
ment in the other building. My mind now is turning 
to the possibility of a private cat door for Bozo, to be 
operated by electric button from my fourth floor back. 
What is the use of living in a mechanical age if one 
has to travel up and down so many flights to oblige 
a cat? As I said to Bozo, “Enough is enough.” It 
seemed to make no impression. He merely arched 
his back and purred and waved the snow white tip of 
his coal black tail. I fear that now he has taken my 
measure there will be little rest. 

But what is Universalism if it is not interest in 
everything and everybody? Bozo surely comes in 
somewhere under such a category. 

* * 


Night-driving: When the trees like cardboard scenery rush 
t’wards one 

And pass: but more crane forward and take their place. 

Strange to follow two great rays of light; yet one pursues them 
always. 

Now a stone wall bordering; now a hedge—deep ditches—pit- 
falls of a foggy night, 

But in the clear moonlight only trimmings to the road. 

Suddenly a village—hushed and sleeping, and one wonders for 
a moment 

Of the lives of those who live therein—Humble? 
Ambitious? Who knows? 


Contented? 


But the windows give back nothing. Blank, expressionless like } 


blind eyes or a mask, 

And so the open country once again. 
surface 

Exaggerated: Each bump a hill, each dip a valley, 

Now a white signpost with pointing digits offering alternatives— 


Each indentation of the 


Four routes to choose from—each perhaps as charming, so how i 


decide? 
But symbolic of life: our way is set, and one way only leads us 
to our destination. 


And so we rush on, seemingly the only live thing in this great 


world of darkness. 
Tangible earth below us and vast mystery of sky above. 
A. EF. M. 
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The League of Nations’ 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


BPG|PEAKING before this convention, meeting 
a) in Chicago one year ago, a brief survey of the 
most important problems then facing the 
eG} international life of the world was offered and 
the question pressed, What will the American people 
do about it? A full year has passed, and the answer 
to that question is, apparently, Practically nothing! 

The American people just now seem content to 
prefer the lugubrious continuance of adversity to 
stirring themselves to regain prosperity; to permit their 
capital resources to be drained to an extent that is 
little short of astounding rather than to make an effort 
to lead the way in bringing to an end conditions which 
make possible that draining; to watch some 7,000,000 
of unemployed walking the streets in distress and 
want and to give unselfishly of their savings to help 
their less fortunate fellows, seeing factories close, rail- 
ways drift toward receiverships and farm income fall 
from $12,000,000,000 in 1929 to $7,000,000,000 in 
1931, rather than to proceed to reconstruct their 
economic policies and international relationships 
so as to stimulate industry, trade and transportation 
and offer new and multiplied opportunities for gainful 
occupation; to dawdle idly in the presence of foolish 
and meaningless talk at Washington rather than to 
rouse themselves to act to compel their government to 
conform to instructed, unselfish and high-minded 
public opinion. 

The trouble is that the war is still going on. 

By the terms of the Armistice signed on Nov. 11, 
1918, it was provided that on the Western Front there 
should be cessation of hostilities on land and in the air 
six hours after the signature of the Armistice and that 
there should be immediate cessation of all hostilities at 
sea. Nothing was said in that famous document, 
and nothing could be there said, about the cessation 
of hostilities in human minds and in buman hearts. 
What causes this country to-day to suffer so greatly 
and what is bringing unprecedented distress to the 
whole world is the fact that the war is still going on. 
Hostilities, to be sure, are no longer military or naval 
in their expression, but they are none the less angry, 
bitter and selfish. How long must the war go on? 

That which came to its tragic end in the years 
1914-1918 was the system of armed and competitive 
nationalism which had been growing up in the Western 
World for centuries. 

When it pulled down the roof of that world upon 
millions of innocent and once happy homes and 
sent to their unmerited death millions upon millions 
of human beings who had not the least notion of what 
the fighting was all about, its lessons were so plain 
that for a time it seemed as if the public opinion of the 
world had learned what they were and was prepared 
to act upon them. 

The League of Nations came into existence and 
began helpfully and with large promise to set about 
its noble task. The Permanent Court of Interna- 


*Address delivered at the annual Convention of the League 
of Nations Association. 


tional Justice at The Hague, creature of American 
example and American leadership, was constituted 
and quickly made a place for itself in the field of in- 
ternational relations. The Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle was brought into being, and 
there was quick promise through it of new leadership 
in all that pertains to international co-operation in the 
fields of economics and finance. 

The Pacts of Locarno, definite and convincing, 
were followed by the Pact of Paris, as definite and as 
convincing as any declaration of governments can 
possibly be. This pact, under the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, at once became the 
supreme law of the land, and every violation of it or 
any attempt or preparation to violate it became an 
act of lawlessness. The names of Briand and Strese- 
mann were names to conjure with. Under their 
kindly and understanding guidance, public opinion 
not only in France and in Germany, but throughout 
the world, was being led toward the vision of the new 
day when the time-old suspicion and antagonism be- 
tween the two great peoples on either side of the Rhine 
would disappear before new understanding and a 
new spirit of helpful co-operation. All these things 
had been done, and the future seemed full of promise. 

Then reaction began, at first slowly and sporadi- 
cally, then more generally and more widely diffused. 
There were outbreaks and manifestations, now here, 
now there, of the old nationalistic spirit, miscalled 
patriotism, and every such outburst in one land stimu- 
lated outbursts of like-minded reactionaries in other 
lands. That the world has been slipping backward 
since the Pact of Paris was'signed can not be doubted. 

Hostilities have broken out again, not on an east- 
ern front nor on a western front, but, unhappily, in 
the hearts and minds of great numbers of human be- 


‘ ings for whom there has been no effective armistice. 


At a time when trade barriers should everywhere be 
lowered in order that trade itself may be stimulated 
and employment given to the millions who are now 
seeking gainful occupation, those barriers have almost 
everywhere been either raised or made stouter. At 
a time when there should be complete international 
co-operation in examining the foundations of the pres- 
ent economic and financial crisis and in proposing 
and making effective policies for relief from it, that 
co-operation is resisted, first and chiefly in this land 
and sometimes but less stoutly in other lands, on the 
plausible but wholly misleading plea that we must 
look after our own and leave the rest of the world 
to see what it can do for itself. 

The trouble is that there is only one way ade- 
quately and sufficiently to look after our own and that 
is to join the whole world in looking after all of us, for 
the day has long since gone by when any nation, 
however populous or however powerful, has or can 
have an independent economic and financial life of its 
own. 

“Let us withdraw from Europe and mind our 
own business,” cry strident voices at Washington, and 
their cry is repeated in a considerable portion of the 
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American press. Why should not Idaho and Cali- 
fornia on like grounds withdraw from the Union? 
Why should not Bannock County withdraw from Idaho 
and Inyo County from California? Why should not 
Pocatello withdraw from Bannock County and In- 
dependence from Inyo County? Why keep up these 
hampering entanglements, alliances and associations? 
Why not let every community look after itself and 
let the devil take the hindmost? What need have 
Pocatello and Independence for the potatoes of 
Aroostook, the corn of Kansas, the cotton of Georgia 
or the oil of Oklahoma? Are they not themselves 
upright, forthright, downright people, and able to 
attend to their own business without alliances and 
entanglements with others? 

That is the morality as well as the stupidity of 
the policy called isolation, and its economic and fi- 
nancial results, if it be pursued long enough, will be so 
disastrous that present conditions will seem like an 
abounding prosperity. When Thomas Jefferson put 
his pen to the Declaration of Independence, he took 
no such immoral and unreasonable position, but pro- 
claimed a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
and declared the causes of the separation from Great 
Britain in that spirit and for that purpose. It is a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind and a 
decent respect for the prosperity and happiness of our 
own people which should now lead our public opinion 
to compel the government at Washington to move 
quickly to end the war which is still going on. 

Speaking to a score of cardinals on Christmas 
Eve, Pope Pius XI used these words: “Unfortunately 
we see but one solidarity, namely, of distress, of 
pain and suffering. There is but one tendency, and it 
is for isolation, for reciprocal exclusion and for dif- 
ference, whereby the general suffering can but 
grow.” » 

These few words are pregnant with meaning and 
are profoundly true. How long must the war go 
on? 

No one who faces the facts can deny that the 
treaties which followed the Armistice were built 
upon the foundation of that old order of armed and 
competitive nationalism which, if the lessons of the 
great war had been learned, would have been seen to 
have reached its end. The dictated treaties, built 
upon this foundation, were, and could only be, abun- 
dant in causes of difficulty, of friction and of dispute. 
To reconsider their provisions within any brief period of 
years is a psychological impossibility, but to over- 
come and to minimize the new difficulties which 
those treaties create is by no means impossible, leav- 
ing readjustments in the treaties themselves to the 
slow process of time. 

If only the fact be grasped that economic boun- 
daries no longer bear any relation to political boun- 
daries and that, if national prosperity is to be re- 
stored and to continue, new and natural economic 
unities must be created by overleaping political 
boundaries, now in one direction, now in another, and 
now in many directions at once, the new day will be- 
gin to dawn. If.trade and industry and transporta- 
tion can be restored in Central and Western Europe, 
in Eastern Europe and in the Balkan States by the 
creation of new economic unities, with simple and 


helpful administration of laws of inspection and taxa- 
tion at a political boundary, the whole world will be- 
gin to revive and then to move forward on a new and 
higher plane. 

But the United States must play its part and 
must go and do likewise. It must recognize that in 
these days no nation can be an end in itself, but that 
each plays its part like a brick in a wall, like a stone 
in a monument, like a link in a chain, like a citizen in 
a state, as a member of that commonwealth of free 
and independent nations which is just now being 
born. 

Far-seeing statesmen and wise economists have 
seen all this and have projected or proposed it, but 
every effort to advance it is always confronted with 
the opposition of the entrenched powers of privilege 
and of special interest which uniformly clothe their 
selfish appeals in the garb of patriotism. These in- 
terests object violently to the dole when it is in the 
form of payment to an individual without employ- 
ment, but they applaud it as wise and patriotic when 
it is in the form of a bounty to themselves and their 
own undertakings. 

Surely, with some 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 of 
human beings without employment in Europe and 
America, it is madness to withhold longer the con- 
structive international action which can alone solve 
these problems. How can Europe or Asia or Africa 
pay debts owed either to or in the United States over 
the barrier set up by a high and thick tariff wall and 
a wish to build up and maintain a permanent surplus 
of exports? It can not be done! American policy in 
this respect provokes like policies in Europe, and the 
situation grows steadily worse. 

The mere announcement on June 20 last that 
some change for the better in our international policy 
was proposed so cheered and so heartened the Ameri- 
can people and so restored their confidence that in a 
few short hours billions of dollars were added to the 
value of those securities which are held for investment 
by every sort and kind of person throughout this 
land. Prosperity began to return. When a few 
days later it was declared that nothing important was 
to follow, those billions of dollars of increased value 
quickly disappeared, followed by many other billions 
of dollars of value. Depression and dejection dis- 
placed the beginnings of a new confidence, and the 
last state of those prices of investment securities 
was worse than the first. Surely, the intimate rela- 
tion between international policy and national pros- 
perity has been amply demonstrated. 

The attempts which were made to distribute the 
cost of the great war among the participating nations 
by the recognition of inter-governmental war debts 
have dismally failed, as they were doomed to do from 
the first. The monstrous idea that the world would 
submit to carrying for sixty-two years the burden of 
so-called international governmental indebtedness 
growing out of the conduct of the war, could not find 
more than very temporary acceptance while men did 
not understand what it meant. 

The German people, engaged in the terrific 


struggle to build a democratic government on the 


ruins of a traditional imperialism, have been bled 
white through their effort to meet the burden imposed 
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upon them. Those who were their enemies on the 
field of battle would gain infinitely more by ceasing to 
endeavor to collect impossible reparations and by 
beginning as quickly as may be to build up prosperous 
and profitable commercial relationships with a re- 
stored and productive German industry. 

The Allied and Associated Powers endeavored to 
distribute among themselves their intergovernmental 
debts and advances of one sort and another. The 
task was possible on paper perhaps, but not in fact. 
As events have turned out, for every dollar that the 
American people have received on account of so-called 
intergovernmental war debts they have lost many, 
many dollars of their own capital and income, largely 
because of the arrangements which these so-called 
intergovernmental war debts reflect and evidence. 
Wholly apart from the stupendous capital losses and 
the losses of markets which have resulted from the 
existing international situation, the public treasury 
of the nation and of the various states has collected 
hundreds of millions of dollars less in income tax than 
three years ago. 

What, then, can possibly be the use of continuing 
a condition under which the American people lose 
many times what they collect on the foolish plea that 
if they do not continue to collect they must make 
good the amount not so collected? Are the American 
people so unpractical that they will continue to prefer 


to receive $5 and to lose $50, rather than to cease to’ 


collect the $5 and to have back the $50 from which to 
make good the $5? 

We must not blind ourselves to the fact that the 
war is still going on. It is going on with great vigor 
at Washington, as a most casual reading of the Con- 
eressional Record will amply demonstrate. It is 
going on when it is calmly proposed that the Congress, 
facing a deficit of colossal proportions, shall undertake 
to commit the nation to a new expenditure of some 
$600,000,000 for the purpose of strengthening an in- 
strument of war which we have pledged ourselves 
never to use. Have we lost not only our national 
common sense but also our national sense of humor? 
What sort of spectacle shall we present to the historian 
of to-morrow who tells the world the effect of the great 
war upon the people of the United States, upon their 
civilization and upon the operation of their govern- 
ment? 

It is the business of public opinion to move to 
stop the war, that war which is raging in the hearts 
and minds of far too many millions of men in our own 
land and in other lands. This is not a form of war 
which can be brought to an end by any kind of force 
or by the use of anything that resembles the once 
powerful military arm of government. It can be 
brought to an end only by persuasion, by good will 
and by self-determination. The battle is raging on 
the field of ideas, and the combatants are the ideas of 
yesterday and the ideas of to-morrow. 

We have our choice between looking backward 
and looking forward. We may, if we insist, continue 
to look backward, entrench ourselves behind the 
breastworks of armed and competitive nationalism, 
relapse into the full placidity of somnolent selfishness 
and let civilization take the consequences, whatever 
these may be. Or we may look forward and throw 


our whole force, intellectual and moral, behind those 
institutions, still in the making, which are the ex- 
pression and the embodiment of forward-facing men’s 
convictions and ideals. 

Chief among these are the institution for inter- 
national consultation provided by the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, the institution for judicial determina- 
tion of international differences: provided by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, and the institution for financial international 
understanding and co-operation furnished by the 
Bank for International Settlements at Basle. These 
three cities, Geneva, The Hague and Basle, embody 
the hope of the world. They are the centers at which 
the highest type of human effort will focus itself for 
the purpose of realizing those ideals of national pros- 
perity, national security, and national happiness, 
which in these modern days can have no other foun- 
dation than international understanding, interna- 
tional co-operation and international peace. 

The coming commonwealth of free and inde- 
pendent co-operating nations will be a commonplace 
a hundred years from now. Men will then look back 
and wonder’ at the slowness of its making, at the ob- 
stacles that were put in its way, at the arguments 
that were advanced against it. But they will see 
Magna Carta striving for hundreds of years effectively 
to establish its principles. They will see the Bill of 
Rights meeting with every sort and kind of obstacle 
before it was universally accepted. They will see the 
Constitution of the United States opposed and de- 
fied by able and resolute men on precisely the grounds 
that are now so often advanced at Washington for 
resisting international co-operation and international 
peace. 

Rhetorically, all Washington is for international 
understanding and international peace, but propose 
any specific act for the fuller accomplishment of those 
ends and see what reception it meets from those who 
in rhetoric are most eloquent and most abundant! 

How long must the war go on? It will go on until 
reason overthrows passion, until kindliness displaces 
hate, until generous concern for the welfare of all men 
drives out narrow selfishness and until eyes now so 
tightly closed are open to the vision of the new day. 
Then America will be prosperous again and prosperous, 
let us hope, forever. Is thisimpossible? Perhaps, but 
I think not. 

ok * * 
THE FROZEN BROOK 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Tlove a frozen brook. It seems 
To hold a wealth of pent-up dreams— 
Of wordless songs that it will sing 
As surely as shall come the spring, 


I love its winding way—to note 

How hushed and still its silver throat, 

And how where green boughs once grew rank, 
Now bare limbs overarch each bank. 


O silenced, lovely little stream, 

With iced foam locking in each dream! 
A time of patient waiting—then 

I know that you will sing again. 


Berwyn, Maryland. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


V. The Unattainable Goal 
A. W. Altenbern 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
frem new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


Not that I have already attained this or am al- 
ready perfect, but I am pressing on to see if I can cap- 
ture it because I have been captured. ... I do not 
consider that I have captured it yet, only, forgetting 
what lies behind me, and straining toward what lies 
ahead, I am pressing toward the goal, for the prize to 
which God through Christ Jesus, calls us upward. Let 
as many of us, therefore, as are mature have this atti- 
tude. Philippians 3 : 12-13. 


maOWEVER much we may differ from him 
y] about many things, theological or other- 
wise, if we really know anything about him 
we must concede that Paul was a remarkable 
No man, for instance, who did not have some- 


man. 
where about him at least a few of the ear-marks of 
greatness could have written, as Paul did, and have 
had survive through many intervening centuries, 
so much of what we know as the New Testament. 
Not the least interesting and important thing about 
his writing is the little glimpses of himself that he 


now and then unconsciously gives us. In this pas- 
sage, for example, we are brought face to face with that 
wonderful persistence and perseverance which not 
only made Paul the “apostle to the Gentiles” but 
which, at the same time, made him a vastly more 
significant man on the world’s stage than he would 
have been, or could have been, without it. 

He may have been delayed by ill health, as he 
sometimes was, or he may have been delayed by im- 
prisonment, by shipwreck, by the animosity of those 
he sought to serve, or by any of the other numerous 
difficulties he so frequently encountered; but when 
the way was clear again, we find him “pressing on” — 
on toward the goal he very frankly confesses he has 
not reached but which is, nevertheless, a constant 
source of challenge to him, something, as we some- 
times say, that kept him “everlastingly at it’? when he 
might have grown weary in well doing. : 

There are four things about this statement. of 
Paul’s it is worth our while to think about with some 
care. 

First he “presses on” toward an unattainable goal 
because he has himself been captured in his imagina- 
tion by the challenge to see what he can do about 
coming nearer to that goal than he already is. 

People who scoff at the “foolishness” of being 
challenged by a goal which, to begin with, it is admitted 
is unattainable, at least in life as we know it here, 
need to remember that as Paul would have remained 
to the end of his days a tent and sail-making Jew whose 


chief interest in life was to persecute those who did not 
agree with him religiously, if he had not been challenged 
by an ideal that opened up a whole new world for him, 
so would we all remain infinitely less than we are, no 
matter how little that may be, if we were not prodded 
and pulled out of indifference and inertia by haunting, 
but unattainable, ideals. 

It may be evidence of mental softness, as some 
of our hard-boiled, practical people tell us, to have the 
imagination captured by an ideal or a goal that any 
man in possession of an ordinary amount of intelli- 
gence knows is unattainable, limiting human endeavor 
of course to the number of years we play our parts 
upon the stage of “here and now.” That may be 
true; but what puzzles me is, how could humanity 
have become what it is to-day, admitting all the faults 
of which it is possessed, if there hadn’t been, all along 
the way, those who were challenged by the unattain- 
able and “‘pressed on’ toward it? How, for instance, 
could the race have come to a different idea than it 
used to have about the place of woman in society? 
How could it ever have come to the point where it 

* saw slavery not only as a wrong to the enslaved, but 
as a terrible obstacle to social progress as a whole? 
How could it have realized, whatever may justly be 
charged against prohibition as a way out, that the 
time had come, if progress were to continue, for some- 
thing to be done in a practical way about the con- 
trolling or modifying of the use of alcohol? And how 
could it have come to the point where it is to-day, 
when throughout the length and breadth of the 
world there are found people who say, “If humanity 
is not to commit suicide in the future we must find 
another and a better way than war to settle inter- 
national difficulties?” 

Regardless of how “Impractical,” “unreal” or 
“fantastic” it may seem to some of our so-called 
“hard-headed” people—and these, often, are only 
people who do not believe in the value of anything 
that can not be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents—the world needs nothing more than it needs 
people who, like Paul, are challenged to see what they 
can do, personally, about coming nearer to an un- 
attainable goal than they now are. If we must 
abandon the challenge of goals we know we shall never 
reach, as we are so often told, we must also abandon 
the whole idea of human progress, and give up all hope 
of the world ever being any different from what it 
is; for progress is not made by scoffers at ideals but by 
people whose imagination js fired by them. Hope 
for something better “springs eternal’? because ex- 
perience teaches some of those who are not quite so 
“hard-headed” that people who persist in “pressing 
on” toward even unattainable goals, are better men 
and women and make greater contributions to society 
than those who do not. 

The greatest handicap any man can have—and 
one that will do him as much injury as anything else 
—is the feeling that because he has failed once or more: 
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he must of necessity go on doing the same thing. We 
marvel at the achievements of modern science, but 
we very often forget that science is what it is to-day 
not because scientists succeeded in doing what they 
wanted to do or tried to do the first time, but because 
through experiments they learned what their failures 
had to teach. The man who succeeds after repeated 
failures, or who makes just a little progress towards 
his goal, knows a great deal more about the whole 
thing with which he is concerned, because he knows 
what his failures teach, than the man who approxi- 
mates success by a sort of happy accident. 

And the same thing is true, in life, of those who, 
like Paul, forget past failures and “press on” armed 
with the increased knowledge that comes from ex- 
tended experience, knowing that for that very reason 
they are better qualified to cope with whatever situa- 
tions the future may bring. Paul was not a fool when 
it came to practical considerations. He knew as well 
as even his worst enemy that he had failed, sometimes 
miserably and pathetically. But he sent his name 
echoing down across the years that separate his time 
from ours not in spite of his failures but because of 
them. 

In the third place, like Paul, if we are to get the 
most out of life we must be less interested, after all, 
in the goal, although that is the thing which most 
frequently challenges us, than we are in the “‘prize’’ 
or ‘‘reward”’ that is ours because we respond as we are 
able to God’s “upward call.’’ 

Too many of us make a poorer showing in life 
than we ought to make because our greatest point of 
friction is the thought that if we do not reach the goal 
we have failed absolutely and, consequently, not only 
receive no “reward” or “‘prize’’ whatever, but have 
been guilty of wasting both time and effort. Of 
course, to the extent that we are short of the goal, 
whatever it may be, we have failed. But that doesn’t 
tell the whole story! We are either unfair or dis- 
honest if we do not modify the extent to which we are 
short of the goal by the sum of all the things that 
would not have been ours if we hadn’t made the effort. 

It is hard, to be sure, to be challenged by a great 
jdeal, or to have a high goal that acts as an impelling 
motive, when there are about us so many clever and 
somewhat cynical people who, if we but give them half 
a chance, can prove to us how inexcusably gullible we 
are. Naturally there are people who are moved by 
cheap and unworthy ideals—people who are chal- 
lenged by goals that, after all, are only sirens luring 
them to ruin, people who think profit, prestige, and 
power are the only things worth going after, and people 
who think that success, as it is so commonly measured 
to-day, should be the goal of all man’s endeavor. 
But there is another side to it. How much would 
we have of all that is more highly valued by those 
whose sense of appreciation is not warped and whose 
standard of worth is not debased, if there hadn’t 
always been through the years a noble array of men 
and women who, in spite of all the contempt and dis- 
couragement heaped upon them by so-called “wiser” 
people, have kept striving on, not so much for unat- 
tainable goals, although it was the goals by which 
they were first challenged, as for the “‘prize’”’ or the 
“reward” that is the portion of those who do press on? 


How much of truth, of goodness or of beauty—or 
of anything else that has permanent value, if there is 
anything with such value beyond these three—would 
there be left in life as a whole if we removed from it 
the “prizes” or the “rewards’’ that come to those who 
with singleness of purpose respond with all their power 
to the challenge of unattainable goals? Our greatest 
obstacle, I believe, is the assumption that if we don’t 
reach the goal—which we ought to know we will not 
reach—we have been guilty of employing time and 
energy to no purpose whatever. There might be 
some excuse for that idea if it were really true that to 
actually reach the goal is the one and only way to get 
any kind of reward for our efforts. 

But who is there—past, present, or to come— 
who has failed, or will fail, utterly to receive any kind 
of reward, simply because he didn’t reach his goal? 
Even if you use Jesus as an example you will find that 
he never reached his goal, in spite of the persistence 
with which he directed his steps toward it, at least 
not while he was here. That is a statement history 
will bear out. But have those who have “‘pressed on” 
either before or since his time gone entirely unrewarded 
for the reason that, even as you and I, they found 
life’s goals unattainable? Have all those we call the 
great and the good—defining both terms in the best 
and truest way—been poor, deluded creatures who 
might much better have devoted whatever talents 
they had to more “practical” things? Is the world, 
and humanity, no better off because they strove for 
goals it was a foregone conclusion they were destined 
not to reach? 

On this last question the idea that all those who 
have not reached the goal have nothing whatever to 
show for all their “pressing on”’ will be forever wrecked. 
For, after all is said and done, the real reward of a 
noble, well-spent life is not the goal toward which a 
particular traveler on life’s highway directs his steps, 
but, rather, that multitude of good things, some of 
them seemingly small and insignificant to us, that 
would not have been attained if the traveler hadn’t 
““oressed on,’’ instead of sitting by the roadside wait- 
ing for something to happen in spite of the fact that 
he wasn’t, himself, doing anything to make it happen. 

The great and the good were better men and 
women, and they made contributions of immense 
value to society, in spite of the extent to which they 
were short of their goals; because, like ships at sea 
in a storm, with power and with might they held 
their rudders true, despite driving winds and buffet- 
ing waves, and kept pushing on toward a far port 
that called them. 

Last of all, whether that was his intention or not, 
Paul summed up all I have tried to say, and what he 
said much better, by reminding us that to push on 
toward unattainable goals, making our characters 
sturdy and strong as we do this—which is the real 
reward or prize of life—is the only way to raise the 
whole tone of life above the sordid, the sorry, the mean 
and the pathetic. 

It is only by taking this attitude toward life as a 
whole, and by doing something about it, personally, 
as Paul did, that those who are entitled to call them- 
selves “mature” can help to make life better than we 
so often find it. 
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The Foreign Missions Conference 
Stanley Manning 


§)|WO hundred and sixty-five representatives of 
@)| fifty-seven Foreign Mission Boards and 
We] Societies of the United States and Canada, 
sae} including a number of missionaries on fur- 
lough, a few native Christian leaders, and two or three 
fraternal delegates from other countries, met in annual 
session in Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 12-15. 

This annual gathering is one of the outstanding 
examples of interdenominational co-operation, re- 
flecting an attitude which exists on the field. It is 
also a clearing-house of information and opinion on 
new and improved methods of missionary work. 

From first to last there was apparently unanimous 
recognition of the fact that we are living in a world so 
utterly changed in outward conditions and inner 
attitudes that an entirely new statement of the mis- 
sionary objective is necessary, a new method of mis- 
sionary organization is coming, and a new type of 
missionary is required for the new work. 

There is no doubt that the members of the Con- 
ference hold more advanced views in many of these 
matters than the rank and file of the people they rep- 
resent, but with these leaders, at least so far as their 
public statements reveal, the most liberal and pro- 
gressive of us could work in full fellowship and co- 
operation. There would be certain differences in 
theology, but the differences would lie more largely 
in the use of old familiar phrases than in the substance 
of faith, and almost not at all in practical attitudes 
and activities. 

The opening address of the conference, and in 
many ways the most challenging, was given by Prof. 
Oscar Buck, of Drew Theological Seminary, a teacher 
of missions with a practical background of missionary 
experience. “The newspaper is a seismograph,”’ he 
said, “bringing us each morning evidence of the 
rumors that are shaking our world and casting it into 
new forms. The missionary imperative must be 
stated psychologically, not theologically—in terms of 
the reality and worth of human personality. In 
dealing with priceless human personality, material 
costs are beside the mark.” 

Dr. T. Z. Koo, of China, outlined five great issues 
that are affecting Christian work in other lands: 
The rising tide of nationalism, presenting a conflict of 
loyalties—Does God come first, or the nation? — 
secularism, with its depersonalizing influence, making 
man merely a mechanism; militarism, with its conflict 
with Christian ideals of love and peace; the mounting 
tide of social passion, with its revolutionary tendencies; 
and the increasing seriousness of the racial issue. 

The most interesting experiment afforded by the 
program came in the sessions of Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings, when a group of eight or nine 
specially qualified individuals, representing various 
denominations, various countries, and various races, 
sat together around a table on the platform and dis- 
cussed with complete frankness such questions as the 

use of missionary money in mission fields, and the 
attitudes, qualities and functions of missionaries 
under present conditions. 


There is general recognition of the problem which 
the giving of money to a church produces. It is es- 
sentially the same whether the church is on the mis-~ 
sion field or at home, It develops a psychological 
situation of dependence, and too often a willingness 
to remain dependent. What we are seeking by the 
use of missionary money is the development of a 
spiritually alive church, and no church ean attain that 
state if it feels that all its deficits will be cared for. 
The transfer of supervision of the expenditure of mis- 
sion funds from the missionaries to the natives of the 
country is no solution of the real problem. The 
problem can be met only by concerted action of all the 
mission boards operating in a given region, and 
there must be strong leadership, like that of Kagawa 
in Japan, to lead the people and the native churches 
out of the mistake of the old subsidies. 

The different type of missionary needed to-day is: 
fundamentally one of such humility that he can work 
under the direction of native leaders. In nearly all 
mission lands there is a different attitude on the part 
of the people. They are in a nervous, excited, ex- 
plosive state, and the missionary must have resilience, 
adaptability and imagination to understand sympa- 
thetically their aspirations, and to work with them. 
In a world that is a powder magazine, the carrying of 
matches is the worst possible attitude. This round 
table continually emphasized the need for mission- 
aries with a social passion, who are internationally 
minded. Dr. P. C. Hsu, of China, summed up one 
phase of the problem by saying: “Christianity is 
on trial. If it does not serve the common people, 
they will naturally turn to communism.” In this 
connection, Dr. William Axling pointed out’ what he 
termed the great neglected areas in Japan, where 
there are 30,000,000 peasants in rural areas, 500,000 
miners, 600,000 fishermen, 1,000,000 workers on 
transportation lines, and 2,500,000 factory workers, 
who are practically unreached by any Christian work. 

One of the most important changes in missionary 
method in recent years is the transfer of emphasis 
from urban centers to rural areas. Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, of the Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture, who has recently returned from a tour in the 
Orient, presented a twelve point program for rural 
missionary work. Miss Mabel Carney of the faculty 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, spoke on 
factors in rural missionary training, and Dean Mann, 
of Cornell University, on American resources avail- 
able for help in rural work abroad. 

Thursday evening was devoted to a consideration 
of the problem of an interdenominational reorganiza- 
tion of the missionary schools and colleges of India, 
to avoid duplication of work and to serve areas now 
neglected. Dr. William Adams Brown of Union 
Seminary, one of the commission which spent several 
months in the study, presented an outline of its work 
and report. It will be interesting to see how rapidly 
the spirit of co-operation among the missionary forces 
there makes possible the actual adoption of the com- 
mission’s plans. 
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: Dr. William Axling brought the greetings of the 
“Kingdom of God Movement” in Japan to the Con- 
ference, and told of some of its purposes and of some 
of the results accomplished. A program covering 
three years of work has been outlined, which is now 
about half over. In that year and a half, thirteen 
hundred of the eighteen hundred Protestant churches 
in Japan put on local campaigns, which are a part of 
the program. It has developed a sense of solidarity 
among Christian people and churches in Japan, For- 
mosa, Sahkalin, Kea and the Japanese settlements in 
_ Manchuria. It aims to humanize and Christianize 
_ all human relationships, as well as to evangelize in- 


Two Eyes with 
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CANS N a beautiful morning Red Ridinghood put 
) ’) on her bright cloak and tripped away 
. p through the woods to her grandmother’s 

28K} house. Do you catch a glimpse of the little 
- figure hurrying along, flashing in and out among the 
trees like a scarlet tanager come down to earth? 
Grandma was ill and she was much concerned about 
it. What should she do or say to cheer her? 

Soon she arrived at the door and tapped upon it. 
She must have felt at once, with child-like intuition, 
that this was not the right voice which bade her come 
in. Then followed that dramatic scene by the bedside 
with its series of wondering questions and suggestive 
answers. How well you remember them! Can you 
~ not feel the shivers and thrills yet? Weren’t you 
just a little breathless as you waited for each reply 
from the cruel old beast, all the time wondering but 
_ not daring to anticipate what he intended to do? 

“What big eyes you have, Grandma,” exclaimed 
Red Ridinghood. This was rather keen observation 
for such a slip of a girl. Then that evil answer with 
its double meaning as sharp as a two-edged sword: 
“The better to see you, my dear.” 

There is nothing in those words to prove that the 
wolf meant any harm, yet somehow an apprehensive 
shiver is felt. Truly his was quick and subtle wit. 
Too subtle, for it carries the stamp of selfish ends. 
He had only one reason for wishing to see her better 
which, sadly enough, finds an all too common parallel 
in human life. So many of us improve our outer and 
inner vision not to see good but evil; not to see the 
opportunity for helpfulness but to grasp whatever 
offers in the way of self-indulgence. Oh, the great 
tragedy there would be in this challenging world if 
bigger eyes meant solely what the old wolf had in 
mind. 

Yes, he was clever. He had ready answers. 
But he lacked in a knowledge of physiology. Larger 
eyes might seem to be for better vision. In reality 
they often are not. The prominence of the eye 
of a fish impresses us. It stands out, as in the wall- 
eyed pike, peering at us as if it were looking straight 
through our bodies, yet it isn’t. That is a peculiar 
trick all eyes have. Some may be most expressive, 


*QSermon delivered before the First Universalist Society 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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dividuals. It is trying to bring about a round table of 
employers, industrialists, and other business leaders to: 
discuss from the Christian point of view wages, hours 
of labor, and all other employer-employee relation- 
ships, including even the institution of capitalism itself. 

Such a broadening of the missionary objective 
from the old “brand from the burning” idea was evi- 
dent continually throughout the conference. Without 
losing sight at all of the objective of spiritual awaken- 
ing and training for the individual, the missionary 
enterprise of to-day is showing itself to be a great. 
international, interracial project to make brother- 
hood universal. 


Which to See’ 


Packard 


very penetrating in appearance, but actually view 
little or nothing. Fishes see very poorly. Their 
eyes are specially fitted for short range vision in water, 
and are not to be compared in visual power with the 
tiny dark beads of the bird which sharply discern 
choice worms and tidbits from afar. Nor can they 
measure up to the keen sight of the chameleon, that 
magician of changing colors, whose aim, as he unrolls 
his spearing tongue upon some unsuspecting insect, is 
swift and sure. 

Jesus knew that eyes are deceptive, that they may 
look out upon the joy and sorrow of the world about. 
them, never seeing at all. 

When people ask me what I do I tell them I teach 
biology. Sometimes they glance curiously up as if I 
were not serious. Then I feel like saying, “Yes, I do, 
no kidding,” in order to relieve my embarrassment. 
What would they say if I told them that my job is to 
make people see? Would they think that I fitted 
glasses for a living? But I really am an eye doctor, 
though I haven’t any sign on my front door to ad-. 
vertise my profession and I don’t peddle glass lenses. 
with horn frames. 

I make people’s eyes bigger that they may see. 
better. Jam the elastic band of their vision. Strange, 
isn’t it? Nor is it easy, either. There are moments. 
of such discouragement that I say to myself, “How 
can I ever make this idea plain?”’ There are other: 
times of great joy when my heart leaps and my breath 
comes faster as some one cries out triumphantly from 
the soul, “Oh, now I know, I see.” 

First of all I train young men and women to use. 
their physical eyes, both of them, and find it an ab- 
sorbing task, though I am ever reminded of what 
Emerson, that great philosopher whose wisdom js all 
but forgotten by a hurrying and unreflective age, once 
wrote. He said: “I am impressed with the fact that 
the greatest thing a human soul ever does in the world 
is to see something, and tell what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk for one who can 
think, but thousands can think for one who can see.’” 
This is a terrible indictment of us as an intelligent. 
people. Hundreds talking to the one who is think- 
ing; thousands thinking for one who stands alone and 
really sees. What would the great man say of our- 
day? Indeed, “‘to see life clearly and to see it whole’” 
is becoming an almost superhuman task. 
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But I am not so much surprised that students 
find it difficult to observe an object in all its detail. 
Popularly the eye is thought of as a very splendidly 
constructed mechanism, as it is, though far from per- 
fect in its achievement of purely optical principles. 
The reason for the imperfection of certain of its parts 
is not far to seek. Look at the history of sight. 

Away down in the lowest reach of the scale of be- 
ings we find single-celled organisms having eye-spots. 
Something appears here that is present all through the 
changing of eye structures, namely, a bit of pigment. 
And such a tiny speck of matter it is! The whole 
creature itself which carries it is much too small to 
be seen with our eye unaided. Magnify this minute 
body five hundred times and its eyespot, its pigment 
eye, mind you, is only barely visible, just a fragment 
of the total size, small as that is. 

Can you believe that God in His Infinite Wisdom 
planned somehow to make a place in the world for 
one tiny, tiny little exquisite cell, endowing it with a 
brilliant orange lamp to glow as the light rays from 
the blue skies above beat upon it? I can, though I 
can not tell you why I do. I know that I have seen 
this wee mass of breathing, living substance, called 
Euglena, turning out of the dark, like Merwin, to 
follow in quest of the gleam. 

Pigment eyes are not uncommon, and in higher 
organisms, though not so far from the humble Eu- 
glena either, these color masses soon associate closely 
with an all important comrade, the nerve strand. 
Thus a pathway to some kind of governing center is 
established. Later more, also different, parts, are 
added, ever so many of them, a drop of liquid here, 
with protective sheaths there, curtains, passageways, 
and props. 

Nature tried many schemes for producing living 
cameras to record her charming moving pictures. 
Thus the multiple organ of vision of the fly and the 
cricket arose, reminding us of night, which Bourdillon 
has beautifully said “has a thousand eyes.” It is 
striking to find that such a complex piece of workman- 
ship should be generally unsatisfactory for other in- 
habitants of the animal kingdom, so much so that 
nature dropped the experiment and after much blun- 
dering fashioned the eye of man. In this she began, 
oddly enough, far back with some cousins of the clam 
and oyster, and kept at it for untold stretches of time 
until she gave us what we now have. Men have 
hailed her as a masterly worker, eminently successful. 
But let them have a care, for her fingers grew weary 
long before she was done and her product bears the 
mark of cruder beginnings. It is no wonder that we 
labor to see, nor that science has had to come to our 
aid in giving us additions and corrections for a some- 
what limited equipment. 

As a result we have the microscope by means of 
which we can extend the realm of vision. My stu- 
dents gaze into the mysteries of lands unseen by or- 
dinary eyes. They look into a drop of water to find 
it a meeting place for organisms from all nooks and 
corners. There is comedy and tragedy here, fear 
and excitement, the rush and bustle of the throng, 
the quiet and satisfaction of the philosopher at peace 
with his neighbors. 

So far down into the depths of the infinitesimal 
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have men gone that they can measure a particle | 


one-twenty-six millionth of an inch in diameter. 
Can you visualize the size of that? 


telescopes to extend our eyesight trillions and tril- 


lions of miles off into the limitless expanse of this uni- | 
verse where we can watch the marvels of other world- ' 


systems like our own? 


Yes, I train my pupils to use their physical eyes | 
Interesting as that is, it pales | 
into insignificance beside the task of focusing their at- | 
tention, their mind’s eye, upon the information re- || 
I help them to see better through the me- 

It were folly to open extended fields | 
for observation without making them intelligible and | 
The educated eye is, after all, the aim | 
This calls to mind a little poem by | 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse called “Windows.” | 


purely as fact-finders. 


vealed. 
dium of thought. 


meaningful. 
of the teacher. 


I looked through other’s windows 
On an enchanted earth, 

But out of my own window 
Solitude and dearth. 


And yet there is a mystery 

I can not understand— 

That others through my window 
See an enchanted land. 


So I point out the landmarks on the way, as my 
girls and boys travel down the road to the invisible, 
transforming them from drab tones to colorful ones. 
What is that little round-house of energy, the nucleus, 


tucked away in or near the center of every breathing | 
cell? Why do those granules of starch pile up there in || 


the potato tuber, making it a very important source 
of food? 
lovely autumn hills? Men glory in the riots of hue 
they’ present. 


and the springs of water dry up so that the green must 
give way to golden yellow or vivid crimson. 

Reason lies back of those marvelous patterns on 
the wing of the butterfly, reason that is not easy to 
explain. These tracings do not appear unbidden or 
unsent by previous cause. Look beyond the surface 
into the realm of the unseen and there find the secret. 
No, my purpose is unfulfilled until I have made some 


of these hidden facts of nature, just a very few of || 


them, clear to minds eager for explanation. 


But do I stop with the two angles of vision al- | 


IT must || 
confess to treason, for there are some who say that I || 


ready mentioned, the physical and mental? 


should, being a scientist and not a philosopher. They 


tell me to spread out my store of information, lay || 
bare my mind, and leave the rest to those who come | 
But is this enough? May I not || 
be permitted to draw from the fountains of such ex- || 
periences as have been mine that some yearning of a | 
I think I should be | 


for factual insight. 


younger heart may be satisfied? 
allowed this privilege, to be handled discreetly and 


with humility. Therefore I am openly guilty of | 


trespass. 
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Fragments so | 
tiny that it would take 26,000,000 of them laid side | 
by side to make one inch in length. Yet if this seems | 
miraculous what shall we say of the ability of powerful | 


Whence comes the magic color of those | 


Students, out with your microscopes || 
and watch the drama of change that goes on in the || 
leaf as the sources of nutrition are slowly choked off | 


I acknowledge the blundering. But I | 
can not keep from stopping once in a while to tinker | 
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with that best of all eyes, the All-Seeing Eye, the giver 
of spiritual vision. Robert Hillyer in a little poem 
has said: 

The mirrors of all ages are the eyes 

Of some remembering god, wherein are sealed 

The beauties of the world, the April field, 

Young faces, blowing hair, the autumn skies. 


In the midst of fact stands out supreme our con- 

sciousness of God. The living creation speaks of 
Him as He speaks through it, constantly. In that 
great blossoming of birth, whether of plant or animal, 
_ of microscopic one-celled units or of marvelous multi- 
cellular man, those who look with the soul’s eyes 
open shall find Him. In the shadowy silence of death 
even is His presence. 

Daily there occur in the natural world whole 
cycles of events which can not be explained in their 
entirety by me. They go beyond the brain of man. 
They pass from the realm of measurable and weigh- 
able into the Infinite. 1 must give pause, though it 
be brief, to call attention to the abundant evidence 
of law and purpose revealed in biology. I can draw 
many a lesson from animal and plant life, if I choose, 
which will create happiness. Is my job as an edu- 
cator complete if I do not bring forth an appreciation 
of the things of the spirit? I can cultivate the soil 
of understanding so that a rich harvest shall grow, 
and I should be lax, indeed, if I failed to do so and 
thanked not God for the Divine opportunity. 

You, too, of the laity so-called, may share in the 
joy of this work. Your eyes are as good potentially 
as any. Both of them are to be used that you also 
may dream dreams and see visions. You can be self- 
taught and learn from the arcana of nature just as 
I show my boys and girl how to do it. One thing 
_ above all else is required. You must be alive to all 
that will sharpen and enlarge your point of view or 
quicken your spirit. Out of the vast reservoir of 
things to learn and to be studied will come some 
peaceful answer to your heart’s question, even as Cale 
Young Rice found it in his lovely little poem which 
runs: 

Is it such a little thing 
To find a wind-flower 
Twinkling in the wildwood 
Hour after hour, 
Dancing to the wind’s pipe 
With a happy nod? 
Is it such a little thing? 
I think it is God. 


Is it such a little thing 
To find the young moon 
Flitting through the tree boughs 
In her silver shoon, 
Seeking for the wind-flower 
There along the sod? 
Is it such a little thing? 
I think it is God. 


Is it such a little thing 
To find in your face 
Something of the wind-flower 
And the young moon’s grace? 
Something of the wild-wocd, 
Ever faery-trod? 
Is it such a little thing? 
I think it is God. 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Wesley G. Price 

The sixty-first session of the Universalist Convention of 
Kansas met on call of the president in the Universalist church at 
Junction City, Kansas, Jan. 12. Roll call showed delegates 
present from Wichita, Junction City, and Hutchinson. Reports 
showed all churches active and in good condition. The treasurer’s 
report showed a substantial increase in funds, due to the sale of 
the Wichita property. 

The nominating committee reported, and the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Chester M. Routledge, Hutchin- 
son; vice-president, C. H. Manley, Jr., Junction City; secretary 
and State Superintendent, W. G. Price, Hutchinson; trustees for 
two years, Loring Trott, Junction City, C. H. Manley, Jr., 
Junction City. 

In the evening a platform meeting was held at which the Rev. 
John W. Sears, pastor of the Junction City church, presided. 
Invocation was offered ty Prof. C. H. Correll of Manhattan. 
Definite plans were discussed for church extension in the state, 
and the president and State Superintendent were empowered to 
earry them out. The theme for the evening was, ‘‘The Task of 
the Liberal Church.” The Rev. W. G. Price of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Hutchinson spoke on “The Church and the 
Individual.” The Rev. Robert M. Pratt of the Unitarian church 
at Salina discussed “The Church and.the Community.’ The 
Rev. John MacKinnon of the Unitarian church cf Wichita spoke 
on ‘The Church and Humanity.” 


* * 


DEATH OF THE REV. ARNOLD S. YANTIS 


The Rev. Arnold S. Yantis, pastor of the Universalist church 
in Rutland, Vermont, died at the Rutland Hospital Jan. 18, after 
an illness of about nine weeks. He had failed to recover from 
a major surgical operation. : ‘ 

He was born in Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, Nov. 5, 1864, 
the son of Solomon VY. and Josephine Yantis. He received his 
schooling at the high school in Harpers Ferry, at the Washington 
College of Law, and at Western Maryland College. He prac- 
tised law in Washington for a short time, and then decided to 
enter the ministry. In 1895 he was licensed to preach, and in 
1896 he was ordained to the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

His first pastorate was in Brooklyn, N. Y., where for five 
years he was pastor of the Church of Good Tidings. After a 
pastorate in Fort Plain, N. Y., he accepted a call to the First 
Universalist Church at Auburn, N. Y., where he remained for 
fourteen years, or until the autumn of 1915, when he accepted a 
call to the First Universalist Church at Manchester, N. H. He 
remained there for ten years. In the fall of 1925 he went to Rut- 
land as pastor of St. Paul’s Church. 

Nineteen years ago last August Mr. Yantis married Mrs. 
Effie E. Slingerland, widow of Prof. Mark Slingerland of Cornell 
University. She and a stepdaughter, Mrs. Kathryn (Slinger- 
land) Buys of Canton, N. Y., and four sisters survive him. The 
sisters are: Mrs. Margaret Dyott, Mrs. B. B. Ranson and Mrs. 
Laura Connor, all of Harpers Ferry, and Mrs. George Sencindiver 
of Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Mr. Yantis was a 32d degree Mason, a member of New Hamp- 
shire lodge; a life member of the Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks and the Manchester Kiwanis Club. While living in New 
Hampshire he was a member of the Executive Board of the 
Universalist State Convention. 

Funeral services were held at the Uriversalist church in Rut- 
land at two p. m. on January 20. Rev. Charles Huntington 
Pennoyer, State Superintendent, conducted the service. The 
honorary bearers were the Rev. George W. Peck, Jr., the Rev. 
Morgan Ashley, the Rev. J. Graydon Brown, the Rev. W. H. 
Evans, the Rev. Louis D. Vancelette, the Rev. Theodore B. 
Foster and Capt. J. D. Hayman of Rutland, the Rev. C. C. Claris 
of Pittsford, the Rev. O. R. Houghton of Wallingford, the Rev. 
B. E. Marsh of West Rutland, the Rev. Alfred F. Ferguson of 
Middletown Springs and the Rev. R. H. Ball of Fair Haven. The 
active bearers were: Cola J. Cleveland, Henry C. Farrar, F. G. 
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Smith, Dr. F. H. Everett, Harry L. Russell and G. H. Fuller. 
Members of Rutland Lodge of Elks and Rutland Consistory, 
32d degree Masons, attended the funeral in large numbers, acting 
as an escort from the house to the church. Interment was at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 

The Rutland Herald said editorially of Mr. Yantis: “Mem- 
bers of the church of which the late Rev. Arnold S. Yantis was 
pastor will grieve profoundly in the loss of their pastor, and they 
will be joined by a large number of others who had found in Mr. 
Yantis a kind neighbor, staunch friend, public-spirited citizen 
and a real participant in the better activities of the city and com- 
munity. His finely stored mind and genial personality made him 
an agreeable companion and welcome addition to any circle, so 
he was what is rather rudely called a ‘good mixer’ as well as be- 
ing the spiritual adviser and leader of his church and congrega- 
tion. His passing will be deeply and widely regretted.” 


* * * 


DINNER TO MR. AND MRS. VICTOR A. FRIEND 

“Tt is said that a prophet is not without honor, except in 
his own country. Yet here you are, his friends and neighbors, 
honoring one who, if not a prophet, is at least exceptionally 
useful to this his own community. And, very wisely, you are 
doing an unusual and beautiful thing—you are laying the flowers 
of appreciation, high esteem and love in the laps of Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor Friend while they are still alive and working with 
you. Pecple generally wait until their friends are dead. And 
then they bring flowers. This is the better way.” With these 
appropriate and significant words, Robert A. Perkins, mayor of 
Melrose, began his own testimonial and the banquet program 
of guest-speakers, on the occasion of the reception and testi- 
monia! dinner to Victor A. Friend in ovr Universalist church at 
Melrose, Mass., on Jan. 19. 

It was one of the happiest of events in the history of the 
Melrose church. For weeks a committee of representative 
fellow workers had been laying their plans for the occasion. 
Thus they could fitly express their appreciation for Mr. Friend’s 
increasing labors and devotion during nearly thirty years of ser- 
vice in the Melrose church. Thus they could give due recogni- 
tion to the honor bestowed upon him and his church in his elec- 
tion to serve as President of the Universalist General Convention. 
And Mrs. Friend was not forgotten in the plans. 

A turkey dinner, attractive decorations, souvenir programs, 
music by a selected group from the Melrose Orchestral Associa- 
tion which Mr. Friend has headed for many years, ushering by 
members of the ‘Friend Class’’—‘“‘his boys’—seating by groups 
as organizations of the church, and the honoring of Mr. Friend! 
All this brought interest to the point that the limit set, of two 
hundred places at the banquet, and left the tardy ones clamoring 
for tickets. The dinner was under direction of Mr. and Mrs, 
E. M. Wilder, Mrs. E. B. George and Mrs. C. F. Johnson; 
decoratiors by Mrs. W. R. Linscott and Mrs. Archie Hume. 

It was a gathering of ‘‘Friends” indeed. Faces were ra- 
diant with good will and appreciation as they turned toward the 
head table, where Rolliston W. Linscott, retiring president of 
the board of trustees, presided as toastmaster with a rollicking 
graciousness, merry and inimitable. Other guest speakers in 
their turn were, Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House; Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention; Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent; A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the 
General Convention. Each in his official capacity and out of 
his personal experience contributed expressions cf esteem and 
appreciation. 

Two weeks before, Mr. and Mrs. Friend had been absent 
from Sunday morning worship—an unusual happenstance. 
And this had provided opportunity for the final’shaping of plans. 
Then it was that the congregation heard and approved a “‘greet- 
ing,” which was later hand inscribed and illuminated on parch- 
ment by Lewis A. Dow, a member of the board of trustees of the 
church. At the banquet, on the given cue, the people stood 
while their minister in their name read: 


“To Victor A. Friend, greeting. We, your friends and fellow 
workers of the First Universalist Church of Melrose, Massa- | 
chusetts, take great pleasure in expressing our deep appreciation | 
of the constant loyalty, faithful labor and untiring energy with 
which during many years you have served your community and 


promoted the best interests of the Universalist Church. That | 
this devotion has been recognized by your election to the highest | 


office and honor in the Universalist General Convention gives us 
happy satisfaction. Victor A. Friend, President of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, we salute you, and wish for you life’s ' 
deepest joys.” 

In accepting the framed, beautifully illuminated parchment | 


as a tangible expression of the appreciation and esteem of his | 


friends, neighbors, fellow Universalists, Mr. Friend voiced senti- 
ments and purpose which left his hearers convinced that this | 
had been a perfect day indeed. 


* o * 
WITH THE UNITARIANS 
At the Buffalo Convention, steps were taken which look | 
forward to the union of the Universalist and Unitarian denomi- — 
nations. There is no use putting the proposition in any other 


words. 
gestures is just that we get together for unity, strength, and 
aggressive action about liberal religion. 


The Y. P. C. U. has some background of co-operation with | 
the Y. P. R. U., the youth movement in the Unitarian body. | 


About four years ago, it was proposed that the two youth groups 
merge if possible. 


The serious intent which underlies all the diplomatic | 


For various good reasons, the groups decided _| 


that nothing could be done about merging until the denominations | 
took suitable steps in that direction. The interesting problem | 


which now looms up is this: How will a denominational merger | 
Can we combine? | 


affect the Y. P. C. U. and the Y. P. R.-U.? 
Can we co-ordinate our machinery? Can we agree upon projects, | 
conferences, officers, finances, organization, and educational 
procedure? Or is there no question of an actual amalgamation? 


Should we think only in the vague terms of increased co-opera- | 


tion? 

The Y. P. C. U. and the Y. P. R. U. have done a lot of | 
‘playing’? round with each other. The idea behind it has been | 
two-fold. First, there was the motive of maintaining a friendly 
relationship between two sister liberal faiths. 
was the more nebulous motive of cultivating an understanding 
relationship which would make eventual union of the two de- 
nominations easy and natural. 


Of all the departments in the two denominations, the Y. P. | 


C. U. and the Y. P.R. U. have probably had more actual working 
comradeship than any others. It will be extremely interesting | 
to see what the developments will be along these lines. 


condition of the Union was unhealthy. This condition has now 
changed considerably. But it is doubtful whether the Uni- 
versalist group will make the initiative in seeking an under- 
standing about merger again. It seems the turn of the Uni- 
tarians to open up negotiations, if such are desired. Functioning 
smoothly, powerfully, effectively, the Unitarian young people 
are perhaps in no mood to consider the vexing problems attend- 
ing the proposal of denominational merger. 

Incidentally, let it be plain that neither denomination ex- 
pects to slow up because a merger may be effected. The oppor- 
tunity to do double work, not half work, is anticipated. If a 
church of each denomination is located in a city, it does not 
necessarily mean that they will be merged into one. That kind 
of telescoping merger will take place only when it is plainly 
advantageous for both groups to unite in that fashion. 


munity where separate effort would fail. 


Second, there | | 


The last | 
time ‘‘closer co-operation’? was sought, the Unitarians justly || 
turned down the Y. P. C. U. advances because the financial || 


On the | 
other hand, our united efforts might plant a church in a new com- | 


The creation of a ‘Larger Liberal Fellowship” is not mainly 
the task of liberal youth. But the maintenance and promotion 
of such a larger fellowship zs and will be our task—Max Kapp in 
Onward. 
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Understanding Our World 


U.S. PREPARES FOR DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


The report that the United States is prepared to abandon 
its opposition to the method of budgetary limitation of arma- 
ments is one of the few encouraging developments in the prepar- 
ations for the General Disarmament Conference which will meet 
at Geneva on Feb. 2. Budgetary limitation is not only an effec- 
tive supplementary method of limiting armaments by interna- 
tional agreement, but holds greater promise of general acceptance 
than any other provision of the Draft Convention, particularly at 
a time when most governments are faced with serious budget 
deficits. The need for reducing military expenditures is obvious 
when it is realized that military budgets of the six great powers 
(which represent almost two-thirds of the total world expendi- 
ture) are 65 per cent higher to-day than in 1913 and 35 per cent 
higher than in 1925. 

At the last meeting of the Preparatory Commission, held in 
Geneva in 1930, the United States was the only country which 


unqualifiedly declined to accept any method of financial limita- ° 


tion. The reasons for American opposition were not entirely 
clear, but it was implied that the higher cost of maintaining the 
army and navy in the United States made budgetary compari- 


~ sons between this country and other countries ‘“‘unfair and in- 


equitable.” During the past year, however, a committee of 
experts, appointed by the Preparatory Commission, has issued a 
report showing that budgetary limitation does not contemplate 
comparisons of expenditures in one country with those of another; 
rather it provides for comparisons of the expenditures by each 
country from year to year. 

While the State Department has not officially announced 
the position it will take on this and other issues at Geneva, it is 
now reported to favor a combination of direct and budgetary 
limitation, under which the material of land armaments (such 
as guns, tanks, and ammunition) would be limited directly as 
well as by means of expenditures. If this policy is adopted, it 
may provide a useful compromise between Germany, whose land 
armaments are already directly limited, and France, which favors 
the budgetary method, but not direct limitation. 

The appointment of Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, brings to the American delegation a 
woman who is recognized as a leader of intelligent peace opinion 
in the United States. The delegation will be headed by Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State, and will include Senatcr Claude 
Swanson, Mr. Norman Davis, and Ambassador Hugh Gibson, 
with Hugh Wilson, Minister to Switzerland, as alternate. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
* * 
ALL-INDIA CONGRESS RESUMES CIVIL DISO- 
BEDIENCE 


A new and possibly more disastrous campaign of civil dis- 
obedience than ever before was ushered in by the arrest of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi at Bombay on Jan. 4, as well as of Vallabhai Patel, 
president of the All-India National Congress. These arrests 
form the culmination of a growing agitation during December in 
various provinces of British India, which has been met by in- 
creasingly repressive action on the part of the Government of 
India. In Bengal drastic anti-terrorist regulations were first 
made effective under a special ordinance, which was issued 
on Dee. 2, fixing death or exile as punishments and providing 
that arrests should be made without warrant, troops called 
to aid the police, and citizens drafted to maintain order. Agi- 
tation in the Northwest Frontier Province headed by Abdul 
Gaffar Khan, the “Frontier Gandhi,” led to the introduction of 
similar restrictions, followed by the arrest of Gaffar Khan and his 
chief aids on Dec. 24. At Kohat, on Dec. 26, a protest meeting 
of some 500 of Gaffar Khan’s followers was fired upon by the 
police, causing the death of eleven men and the wounding of 
fifty. On the same day Jawarhalal Nehru, former Congress 
president, who had been leading the peasants of the United 


Provinces in a well-organized “‘no-rent” campaign, was arrested 
at Allahabad under provisions of the new restrictive ordinances. 

Confronted with this situation upon his arrival at Bombay, 
Mahatma Gandhi on Dec. 29 at once dispatched a telegram to the 
Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, requesting an interview to discuss 
the restrictive ordinances. The Viceroy’s reply listed the events 
that led up to the issuance of the emergency ordinances, stated 
that the government could not tolerate discussion of their re- 
moval, and warned against the resumption of civil disobedience. 
Thereupon, on Jan. 1, Gandhi replied that, granted a satisfactory 
interview with the Viceroy, “the working committee of the All- 
India Congress will suspend operation of a resolution renewing 
civil disobedience which, at my suggestion, the committee tenta- 
tively outlined.” The resolution further declared that, failing 
saisfactory response, the committee would consider that the 
government had nullified the Delhi truce; in that event, it sum- 
moned the nation to resume civil disobedience by the non-pay- 
ment of taxes, boycott on foreign cloth, picketing of liquor shops, 
and the unlicensed manufacture and collection of salt. The ar- 
rest of Gandhi that followed on Jan. 3 was accompanied by a 
broadening of the scope of the restrictive ordinances to apply 
to all India, and to include provisions declaring the Congress 
party and its activities illegal and authorizing, inter alia, for- 
feiture of the funds of any “unlawful association,” seizure of 
movable property, conduct of wide searches, suppression of 
seditious newspapers, and the internment without trial of those 
arrested. 

Thoroughgoing preparations for the new campaign have 
been mzde on both sides. The all-embracing character of the 
emergency ordinances indicates the determination of the Govern- 
ment of India. The authorities have long lists of Indian leaders 
in every district of the country who will be arrested as soon as 
the Viceroy gives the signal. At London it is declared on high 
authority that the British Government is prepared to use all its 
power to combat civil disobedience. The All-India Congress, 
for its part, is equally prepared. The powerful Bombay Cotton 
Merchants’ Association has assured Gandhi that it will not export 
a single bale of cotton, and the Indian Gold Merchants’ Associa- 
tion is pledged not to export gold. Emergency ‘“‘war councils’ 
have been set up to supervise a complete boycott of British goods 
and British business houses. New Congress party leaders, both 
provincial and national, are ready to carry on the campaign as 
fast as the old leaders are arrested. 

# * 
CONGRESS AND THE WAR DEBTS 


When the recent declaration of Congress against the re- 
duction or cancellation of war debts is read in the light of the 
tragic realities in Germany and Central Europe, very little 
hope remains of averting disaster. There are indications, how- 
ever, that the Basle Committee’s report may have a sobering in- 
fluence on the opponents of debt revision. It has become more 
obvious that the final solution of the tangled problems arising out 
of the inter-governmental debts can be reached only if the United 
States joins with the other nations in an effort to find a settlement 
which would be in accord with present-day economic conditions. 
Such an opportunity has presented itself in connection with the 
forthcoming - conference. Without a responsible delegation 
from the United States with full powers to negotiate, this con- 
ference at best can work out only a makeshift agreement. While 
it would obviously be desirable to broaden the scope of the con- 
ference to include tariffs and other economic issues, it is essential 
that the United States co-operate even if discussion is confined 
to reparation and war debts. 

% * 


The fall of Chinchow to the Japanese forces on January 2 
has passed almost unnoticed. On January 4 the Tokyo Foreign 
Office declared that it will be impossible for Japan to withdraw 
its troops from Manchuria “‘for some time to come.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. BROWN REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I say in reply to the comment on an article of mine 
made by “W. A. W.” (the Leader, Jan. 16), that I believe I did 
not say “without hindrance by government.” I said, ‘without 
being too much hampered.” We in this country, I think, have 
developed a sort of mania for legislation. If we see anything 
going wrong our first impulse (too often cur last also) is to get a 
law to cure it. And when we have the law we think we have 
done our whole duty in the case. We turn the matter over to 
law, supposing the law will take care of it. In point of fact law 
is not a cure fcr anything. It can restrain to a greater or less 
extent, ccmmecenly to much less extent than is generally supposed. 
There is always a great work to be done over and beyond all that 
government can do. 

And in the present state of public opinion government is 
quite apt to take itself rather too seriously, to look upon itself 
as the cre agency appointed by high heaven to regulate the morals 
of a people. Just now it is taxing railroads pretty nearly out of 
existence, while it has them so tied up with regulations that 
it is hard for them to help themselves out of their difficulties. 
To be cure they have in large measure brcught this upen them- 
selves by their outragecus behavior at the beginning cf their 
career. But a great deal of new enlightenment has come to the 
managers of “‘hig business’”’ in recent years, and we could well 
dispense with some of the prejudice against them in the public 
mind, left over as the legacy from a somewhat unsavory past. 

However, my main point is that the reform of the business 
world, so far as it needs reforming, rests mostly on the shoulders 
of the business world itself. Government can doubtless do 
something to help, 2s in the case of an individual. But it can not 
do anything like the whole job, and it is a bad thing all round to 
have people suppose that it can. 

Howard N. Brown. 
* * 
THE CHOIR OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On Christmas eve I received the following communicaticn 
frcm the National Capital Choir, through its secretary, Mrs. 
Marjorie L. Soper: 

Dear Dr. Perkins: 

At the conclusicn of our annual Christmas Carol 
broadcast at the National Press Club to-day, it was the 
unanimcus wish of the National Capital Choir and its 
director, Dr. Harned, that there be conveyed to you 
and Mrs. Perkins our very sincere and abundant good 
wishes for 2 Merry Christmas and Happy and Prosper- 
ous New Year. Coupled with our greetings at this 
season of the year, we also want to especially emphasize 
our appreciation for the unqualified support and co- 
operation in our work which it has been our privilege 
to receive at all times since making our ‘“home”’ with 
you, at the hands of yourself personally and of the 
whole church organization which you represent and 
lead. It has been a source of great joy and pleasure to 
be associated with you in your work, and we look for- 
ward to many years of mutually happy associations and 
successful accomplishments. 

Most sincerely, 
The National Capital Choir. 


The letter speaks for itself. It reveals the spirit animating 
the choir of the National Memorial Church, and the seriousness 
with which they take their work as the minister’s colleagues in 
the conduct of the service of worship. Incidentally, too, it is the 
choir’s own answer to the question which, I have heard, some 
people asked at the time of the international broadcast of Christ- 
mas carols from the National Press Club in Washington: “Is 


NATIONAL 


the National Capital Choir the regular choir of our National 
Memorial Chureh?”’ 

Apparently, mirabile dictu! some people do not read the 
Leader, or they could hardly have raised that question after see- 
ing the prominently placed article, with a cut of the choir, in the 
issue of Dec. 12, which announced the broadcast. The very 
opening sentence of that article stated that the National Capital 
Choir, “which is the regular choir of the National Memorial 
Church,” would broadcast Christmas carols from the head- 
quarters of the Press Club, etc. The article went on to describe 
the ideal which the minister, choir director and choir shared of 
the function of music in the service of the church and which 
they were working out together. And the picture of the choir 
showed it gathered on the steps of the S Street entrance of the 
ehurch. Surely any one who read that article could have no 
question as to the National Capital Choir being the regular choir 
of the National Memorial Church. 

The question probably arose in the mind of some one who 
heard the radio announcer introduce the choir from the National 
Press Club headquarters simply as the National Capital Choir, 
with no reference to the church. That was because, of course, 
the broadcasting was a Press Club event, not an event under 
the direct auspices of the church. The club itself, in its official 
news release, was very glad to state that the chcir that was to. 
sing the carols was the regular choir of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, of which an outstanding feature was the 
World Peace Tower erected as a tribute to Owen D. Young. In 
the minds of the officers of the Press Club, of the choir, of the 
people in Washington, and of the readers of the Leader—may the 
tribe increase!—there was no question of where the spiritual home 
of the National Capital Choir is. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


YES, WE ARE HIGHLY PLEASED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Are editors glad to know when readers are pleased with 
their utterances? Or are they only bored by letters of congratu- 
lation? 

At any rate I am going to take the risk of saying that I 
think that your article on ‘““Dean Sperry and the Liberals” is 
one of the most gratifying pieces of work ever done by an editor 
of our Leader. 


H. 
x ox 
A DYNAMIC UNIVERSALISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In these days of international turmoil and industrial distress 
perhaps we are learning to rededicate ourselves to things spir- 
itual. The great American nation has learned that the glamour 
and tinsel of prosperous times is bound sooner cr later to fade. 
After the war an entirely unnatural life was built up on the thesis 
that the “almighty dollar’ was supreme deity of this universe. 
We needed a jolt to end an era of gross materialism. Now we 
find many so gloomy about the future that they would go so far 
as to attack our social order and propose its overthrow. Why 
do we go to such extremes? As late as 1929 it was smart to be 
in the swim of so-called “high society.” At present those who 
bewail conditions the most are the very ones who had no right to 
try “keeping up with the Joneses.” 

Are we to really get anywhere with this attitude of in-- 
difference and hostility? No! Every one must cast aside greed 
and hypocrisy in order to restore that spirit of love and peace.. 
What we need to heal these sores is a genuine practise of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood. Away with narrow creeds which nurture dis- 
trust and intolerance! Men need more than charity, they must. 
be dominated by a thought of co-operation and fellowship. Is 
it not time to wipe out the terrible god of War? Is there no) 
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hope for mutual understanding any more? Our very machine 
civilization demands that men work for a common cause—the 
cause of humanity. 

The out of date theology and dogma have made feople 
skeptical. Are they not justified in questioning the old doc- 
trines? Universalism, whose cornerstone is founded on good will 
among all men, has a sacred duty to exercise. Its light must so 
shine as to bring into the fold the untold numbers who are drift- 
ing helplessly in a cruel universe. We recognize the brother- 
hood of the human race under a Father who embraces all His 
children. Let us carry out this glorious faith which seeks the 
liberation of every cclor, class and race of being. Are you not 
proud of a church which stands for our youth? The opportuni- 
ties offered young people are priceless in later life. Owen D. 
Young has confirmed unhesitatingly this belief. Would that 
more of our boys and girls would take advantage of their golden 
privilege of self-expression. There is little need to rehearse 
the achievements of Universalism. But let the record challenge 
us to greater things as we enter a new year. The world cries for 
missionary work on every hand. People who are in need must 
be ministered to by each and every one of us. That’s practical 
religion! The kind which will bring confidence, joy and truth is 
the hope of the hour. 

Be not discouraged as you go forth preaching the gospel of 
fraternity. Be inspired by the thought, “I am my brother’s 
keeper.” The day of a dynamic Universalism has dawned. 
Are we prepared to carry the banner of Liberalism? Millions 
want a church home where pomp and ceremony are discarded. 
They seek the message of Murray and Potter. Will you not be 
a humble layman seeking to bring your fellows that message? 

J. Stewart Diem, 
Metropolitan District Y. P.C. U. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
* * 
INDIA’S ‘“‘RED SHIRTS” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recent press dispatches from India make several mentions 
of the “‘red shirts.” Their leaders had just been deported. Some 
interesting information about these people is given by Edward 
Holton James, who has lately returned from India, in the Chi- 
cago Unity of Dec. 28. 

According to him, they are not red, either literally or meta- 
phorically. Their clothes are maroon or mulberry cclored, and 
they are not at all in sympathy with the Bolsheviki. They are 
pious Moslems, who call themselves “Servants of God.” The 
Moslem religion forbids the use of wine, and they object to the 
British Government’s policy of encouraging the sale of liquor to 
the natives for the sake of revenue—a policy which has long been 
deplored by Gandhi and all patriotic Indians. 

They were first given the name of “red shirts” at the time 
of a disturbance in Peshawar in 1930. Mr. James was in Pesha- 
war in that year. He says the “Servants of God” were picket- 
ing the liquor shops. For this, nine of their leaders were ar- 
rested. A crowd gathered in front of the police station to see 
them brought in. They were peaceful and unarmed. No 
resistunce was made to the arrest. Suddenly the British deputy- 
commissioner drove into the crowd at full speed in an armored 
car, killing and injuring several. Somebody threw a stone. 
Then the troops, which had been ordered out in expectation of 
trouble, fired into the crowd, killing a large number. The British 
press correspondents called the people “red shirts,” to give the 
impression that it was a bolshevist uprising. 

One of the government’s long-standing grievances against 
Gandhi is that he has been the leader of a widespread temper- 
ance movement. The Rev. C. F. Andrews says that in a single 
province, several years ago, 800 persons were imprisoned for 
perfectly peaceful temperance work. Among the 500 associa- 
tions which have just been forcibly dissolved by the Viceroy 
are the “anti-drinking societies.” One of the new ordinances 
makes it punishable with two years’ imprisonment at hurd lapor 


to try to persuade people not to buy liquor. 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 
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A UNITARIAN MINISTER SPEAKS OUT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The new year is upon us with “‘its responsibilities, its possi- 
bilities and its promise.” Please let me express my enjoyment 
of your paper and my best wishes for you and all your co-workers. 
The editorials are interesting and stimulating—none more so 
than the one ““To Our Friends the Humanists.’’ You go to the 
very soul of religion. 

There are a few fundamentals even among liberal religion- 
ists. There must be, and it is a joyous truth. My objections to 
“orthodox” fundamentalists is not that they have fundamentals, 
but that they have too many. 

The Intelligence that produced us is worthy our apprecia- 
tion, gratitude, worship. Since He is responsible for our being, 
it is not an unreasonable assumption that He feels some re- 
sponsibility for our well-being. He is constantly helping us to 
live the divine life. He helps us most through communion with 
Him. Here is the place for prayer, communion. He helps us 
nevertheless when we are forgetful of Him through the insistent, 
the everlasting ought. In times of doubt and temptation mil- 
lions of men have heard the voice within saying, ‘‘Don’t do that: 
that is not the highest, divinest life.” Some may say, “That is 
the voice of man’s reason.” The only way God can speak to the 
human soul is through his reason. But He speaks. 

Has any serious-minded man not felt the power of beauty, 
love, truth, and justice? To get these great virtues into the souls 
of all the people, of all the world, is the noblest task of man. To 
believe or hope that life will go on toward completion beyond the 
grave is a reasonable hope and a worthy one. That this great 
faith and these great aims of the liberal church do not interfere 
with strenuous work for human betterment is demonstrated in 
the lives of Murray, Ballou, Channing, Tuckerman, Bellows, and 
millions of others down to the present day. 

Religion is the life of God in the soul of man. and religion 
is the life of man working out his highest, holiest ideals through 
human institutions and human associations. 

J. Lunsford Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


WHAT A CHANCE FOR A LIBERAL CHURCH! 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have not yet received the Leader. You sent me a sample 
copy and after I had looked it over I sent in my subscription. 
Liberal Christianity is gaining in this part of the country, es- 
pecially Unitarianism. A wonderful change has taken place 
since the World War. I bought and read the two large volumes 
by Andrew Dixon White, and away went verbal inspiration. 

I was in a logging camp not long ago, where two hundred 
men were at work. One hundred and twenty-two of them deny 
the virgin birth. And this was among working men. One of 
the leading physicians in our city does not think the Bible is all 
true. There are more liberal Christians in this county than even 
you probably think, but they are not organized. They say 
nothing about the Bible or religion unless they are pressed to do 
so. I think the Universalist view of the Bible is the right one. I 
don’t want to give up the Bible, and I can not accept all of it. 
I don’t think God was ever born or has ever been killed. But I 
am confident that Jesus Christ was far in advance of any man 
who ever lived, a Son of God in a higher sense than any other 
man. 

I shall continue to take the Christian Leader as long as it is 
as good as at present, or as long as I live. Literature will do a 
good work in this county if circulated among the cultured class. 
No use to give a tract to a fundamentalist. You can’t put a 
man’s head on a boy’s shoulders. 

I don’t know of any liberal church in this county, but there 
are enough liberals to form the largest church in Whatcom County. 
I will do all I can to spread a reasonable view of the Bible in this 
section. 

James R, Beattie. 

Bellingham, Wash. 
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Convictions 


The Moral Crisis in Christianity. By 
Justin Wroe Nixon. (Harper. $2.50.) 


These inaugural lectures of the Foun- 
dation created to perpetuate the influence 
of Walter Rauschenbusch were given by a 
disciple and friend of the great exponent 
of the “‘social message” of Christianity. 
Since Rauschenbusch and Peabody aroused 
the Christian conscience by taking Jesus 
seriously much has happened. We have 
seen one disaster following another, the 
years of actual open warfare being only 
the prelude to world-wide disorganization; 
we have seen our vast urban aggregations 
become the prey of men avowedly or se- 
cretly lawless; we have seen wealth 
amassed and squandered in the near vi- 
cinity of degrading conditions forced on 
human beings. And many have beat a 
retreat from the militant application of 
Christian standards to social and political 
life to find a refuge in a less taxing concern 
for the “inner life’ and ‘personal reli- 
gion.” In the name of Rauschenbusch 
Dr. Nixon sends out his challenge to re- 
new the struggle in our own day. He 
presents “a personal gospel for a collective 
age.” 

Dr. Nixon goes to the heart of the prob- 
lem in his searching chapter, ‘“The Chris- 
tian Type of Personality,’’recognizing that 
the central issues of our social life are re- 
produced in the soul of the individual, or 
rather that the conflict exists in society 
because it is in men’s hearts. ‘Delivered 
from the hunger to possess, one is then 
able to enjoy.” This pregnant sentence 
suggests Dr. Nixon’s diagnosis of our 
troubles, social and personal. ‘‘Modern 
civilization offers its characteristic prizes 
to those who acquire things which we can 
earmark as exclusively our own,’’ and we 
yield to this situation because there are 
behind us ages of exaggerated acquisitive- 
ness. But men can be aroused to see that 
“none of the supreme values of life can 
ever be the exclusive possession of any 
one.” Love without possession sets men 
free from the fear of pain, poverty, and 
failure, free to enter into the adventures of 
fellowship, free to discover imperishable 
realities and the eternal security our spirits 
crave to find. 

A ringing restatement of the conviction 
which is at the heart of “social Chris- 
tianity,”’ so-called—that God is alive and 
at work in the contemporary world. Dr. 
Nixon offers a different answer—an answer 
different in emphasis and implications— 
from that of Dr. Bell, whose book we re- 
view on this page. To the question 
whether our religicn is to be an escape from 
the problems of life or a religion of world- 
transformation, he gives a clear and a 
consistent answer in terms of prophetic 
religion. 
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More Convictions 


Unfashionable Convictions. By Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell. (Harper. $2.50.) 


The Warden of St. Stephen’s College is a 
forceful person. He has strong convic- 
tions, which he enjoys in proportion to 
their unpopularity in his own group, and 
he has a command of lucid, compelling 
English. He is vitally in touch with our 
generation and perceives its restless, un- 
happy ineptitude in the management of 
life. 

His rebellion against the “arid pro- 
vincialism of the twentieth century”. is 
even more vigorous than earlier revolts 
through which he has passed. He deplores 
our childish desire to eat our cake and 
have it too (has he in mind our recent 
prosperity philosophy?), our ‘‘naive for- 
getfulness of death,’ our myth about the 
sufficiency of the average man, and most of 
all, our contempt of the past. 

Now such an attitude of superiority to 
the “pet absurdities” of our complacent 
modernity might be the result of indiges- 
tion, timidity about investments, or mere 
senility. But in Dr. Bell it finds reasons 
for itself which are more important, and 
this book of “unfashionable convictions” 
reveals the reasons. The reasons are, 
briefly stated, those of enlightened Anglo- 
Catholicism. 

Dr. Bell argues for the convictions that 
religion is a discipline essential in the pur- 
suit of truth, that happiness is a poor sort 
of thing to live for, that “the saints” had 
a wisdom we have not, that because God 
loves each human being we abjure Christ 
when we make men and women mere 
tools for the production of wealth, that 
tolerance should have strict limits—but the 
rest must be discovered by the reader. 

Liberals must face the considerations 
urged by Dr. Bell and his fellow-believers 
because the only liberalism worth any- 
thing is one that has come to terms with 
the honest and enlightened faith they rep- 
resent. The “terms” are likely to be 
those of friendly disagreement and out- 
spoken opposition, but the question must 
be asked whether the liberals also have an 
answer to the questions which have stirred 
the Anglo-Catholic. It is more than a 
matter of particular forms of ritual and 
liturgy. A good deal hangs on the dis- 
tinction implied in these words, which 
really state—though liberals will say in 
terms of a false antithesis—the issue. 
“Nor do wise people desire religions with- 
out ritual, for if there be no symbol for 
common worship, then all that one can do 
is to listen to some bright prophet. It is 
worth noting that the religious hunger is 
not a hunger for prophets, but a hunger 
for God Himself.’ 

“We,” says Dr. Bell in effect, “have the 
real thing. Your bright prophet is an 
eccentric individual. God comes to us 


. “Jesus was not a mystic.” 
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through channels historically sanctioned. 

Your prophet is a provincial.” Strangely 

like the words of Amaziah to Amos! 
Hele Base 


* * 


Convictions Put to the Test 


A Modern Pilgrimage. The Story of 
Donald Hankey. By K. G. Budd. 
(Seribners. $1.50.) 


Hankey, whose essays collected under 
the title “A Student in Arms’ stirred 
many of us during the World War, started 
his career in the British Army, but left 
the soldier’s life to prepare for ordination 
in the Church of England at Oxford and 
a clergy school. He found his way into 
work among the lowest classes in London 
slums, then worked among immigrants in 
Australia, returned to the slums, where 
he wrote “The Lord of All Good Life,” 
a courageous examination of the church 
and its equipment as an interpreter to 
men of “the energy of love’ that was in 
Jesus, and then entered ‘‘Kitchener’s 
Army” at the outbreak of war, not as an 
officer but in the ranks. From the grim 
realities of trench warfare came those 
moving pen pictures, ‘“‘The Beloved Cap- 
tain” and others, none of them glorifying 
war (which Hankey hated) but all of them 
revealing the greatness of simple men in 
the face of calamity. He “shcwed the 
hero without heroics,’ and now that we 
can read this simple record of his own life 
we understand why this was so. He not 
only originated a striking phrase, but he 
gave meaning to it by his life, ‘True re- 
ligion is betting your life that there is a 
God.” 

H. HeB. Sé 


EL eek 


_A Faith to Live By 


By John Lewis. (Richard R. Smith. 
$1.50.) 


A clear and interesting exposition of a 
way of life that is intelligible to the most 
modern-minded man. Reason is the ul- 
timate criterion of what is to be believed 
and acted upon. The idea of God and the 
will of God are to be discovered in the 
known world with particular emphasis 
upon social history. The process and 
method of faith are equally important in 
religion and in science, for “faith con- 
structs for us an imaginative picture or 
hypothesis or diagram or allegory out of 
the multitudinous facts of life, so confus- 
ing and baffling in themselves. It con- 
structs that picture out of the facts, not in 
spite of them.” Intuitive judgments are 
recognized, but mysticism has no validity. 
“God is only 
known to us through the meaning and 
pressure of life upon us.” The general 
point of view is well expressed in White- 
head’s dictum, “Religion is world loyalty.’’ 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Agsociation of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WE ARE FOR THEM 


In’a British magazine of recent date is 
an advertisement of the Universalist 
ehurch located at 57, Cavendish Road, 
London, S. W. 12. The schedule of meet- 
ings promises nothing unusual until we 
come to the last one, and find that the 
week ends with a Practise Service. No 
word of explanation tells what is to be 
practised, but even so we like the idea. 

Of preaching services in the church there 
is no end. Of practise services, however, 
we hear comparatively little. It might 
not be a bad idea to combine the two. 

Incidentally modern religious educa- 
tors are telling us that as far as the church 
School is concerned precept, unless ac- 
companied by abundant opportunity for 
practise, is so much wasted effort. Not 
that the idea is new with them, either. 
Quite a few years ago the follower of a 
certain great Teacher had much the same 
idea in mind when he warned his people 
that faith without works is dead. 

Many a church, many a church school, 
wculd be stronger to-day if the teaching 
and the practise of the Christian life were 
doth parts of the same experience. 

* * 


DO THEY MAKE GOOD? 


This is a question some people ask about 
the boys and girls at Suffolk, for whom 
our American Friendship Offering makes 
possible an education through the eight 
grades of grammar school. In a recent 
letter from Mrs. Willis, the principal, is a 
partial answer. 

“Y ou will be interested to hear of some 
of the boys and girls who have gone out 
from cur school and from whom we hear 
quite often. Three of them were in to see 
me during the holidays. They are mem- 
bers of our church and Sunday school. 

“William Kyle was brought here from 
Texas by my father. After finishing with 
us he went to Hampton and completed 
his course there. Now he is principal 
of a school.in his home town. He often 
says, ‘If it had not been for your father 
and this school, where would I have been?’ 

“Goldie Smith came here for nine years, 
then completed her course at St. Paul, 
Lawrenceville, Va. She is now teaching 
in North Carolina, earning a salary of 
$90 a month. She is taking care of her 
mother and is sending her sister through 
school. 

“Bruce Biggs came from a home where 
there were eight children supported by 
their mother alone. My father took him 
into our home and kept him until he had 
finished this school. After the death of 
my father he went to New York to work 
and to learn a trade. Now he is an elec- 
trician. I am glad to say he hasn’t for- 
gotten us or his mother. His baby sister 
also finished here and is now in normal 
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Do unto others as if you were the others” 


American Friendship Offering 


Your gift is a part of you. It will work 
for you in the Southland. It may mean 
continued education to a negro boy your 
own age. It may help send a mountain 
girl to summer school. Your gift will tell 
some needy child how much you care for 
him. 
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The cut and the wording above have 
already become familiar to many cf our 
church school members, for both are copied 
from the front of the blue envelopes which 
have gone this month into hundreds of 
Universalist homes. 

On Sunday, Feb. 7, little folks and big 
folks from Maine to California and trom 
Canada to Texas will be returning their 
envelopes, making their offering, and 
putting into practise the Golden Rule. 


school. She helps me quite a bit when any 
of my teachers have to be out. 

“These are only three boys and girls 
whom Universalist Sunday schools have 


helped to get where they are. There are 
lots more, out and doing well.” 
* x 
CODE OF MORALS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Our attention was recently called to a 
folder bearing the title above and prepared 
by William J. Hutchins, president cf Berea 
College, Kentucky. Because of its excel- 
lence this code received a $5,000 prize 
from the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction. Under the following ten 
classifications it lists some _ thirty-six 
different aims: Laws of Health, Self- 
Control, Self-Reliance, Reliability, Clean 
Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, Team 
Work, Kindness and Loyalty. 

Copies of this folder would be particu- 
larly suggestive to church school teachers 
and, if rightly used, would be beneficial in 


certain classes. The code is published by 
Berea College and copies may be purchased 
for seventy-five cents a hundred. 

+ * 


HERE IT IS!!! 


“Where can we get material about 
Japan that is authentic and up-to-date?” 
we are constantly being asked. 

“The Orient Steps Out,” by Mary 
Jenness, is the answer. This is a new 
course, just off the press, planned for 
first year intermediates in vacation schools, 
but quite usable for the Sunday program. 
It is a fascinating find for the teacher or 
leader who is anxious to introduce the 
Orient to American boys and girls through 
some of the Orient’s own people. There 
are seven lessons on India, ten on China, 
and eight on Japan. 

The story titles are intriguing. Those 


’ for India include “‘The Girl Who Lived in 


Two Houses,” and “Where History Walks 
Beside You,” while those for China tell 
of “Honors Old and New,” “What Am J?— 
a Man!” and “Five Times the Fourth of 
Julya 

Japan holds a special interest for us, of 
course. Do we not know the Carys and 
Ruth Downing and Georgene Bowen, not 
to mention many others? They are right 
there on the ground, and know Kagawa, 
who speaks for himself in these lessons. 
When the course first reached us we asked 
Mrs. Cary to look it over and tell us if the 
stories of Japan were in harmony with the 
Japan she knew. Her answer assured us 
that this material will be of great value to 
our schools in building closer relationships 
with the Orient. Perhaps you would 
like to look it over. 

lO We 


xk x 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The following is taken from a recent copy 
of “The Builder,’’ the weekly publication 
of the Universalist church in Peoria, Illinois: 
Seventy or more parents, children and 
leaders in the Department of Religious 
Education enjoyed the Monday evening 
Get-Together, when we had as our guest 
Miss Gertrude Taft, Field Secretary for 
the American Unitarian Association. Miss 
Taft, in her address, emphasized the im- 
portance of worship, correct instruction, 
right attitudes and emotions in the develop- 
ment of worthy character. We are grate- 
ful to the Unitarian Association for Miss 
Taft’s visit, and to our Mothers’ Club for 
their splendid co-operation. 

The Leadership Training School of the 
Mystic Valley Council of Religious Edu- 
cation began its second year of service to 
neighboring church school workers at 
Tufts College School of Religion on the 
evening of Jan. 6. The registration was 
219. This is a ten weeks’ standard train- 
ing school. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. , 


WE LAUNCH A SIMPLE PLAN 


Ever since the Convention in Buffalo, 
we have been thinking and thinking about 
ways of replacing the money borrowed 
from our Permanent Fund—borrowed 
because we have not wanted to curtail 
one bit of the program we are now carrying; 
borrowed because many of the states have 
found it impossible, with loss of member- 
ship and for other very good reasons, to 
meet the quotas assigned to them; bor- 
Towed because of loss of income from our 
investments. 

We all realize that many factors have 
contributed to this very undesirable result, 
and that the responsibility is one which we 
must all share, even though we have had 
no part in bringing it about. 

The Executive Board returned from 
Buffalo with a feeling that the states 
stood ready to support whatever plan or 
plans might be devised for replacing this 
money, and were greatly heartened by the 
expressions of understanding and interest 
on the part of the state officers and dele- 
gates. It has always been thus—the 
states have always loyally backed their 
national association, and now we know 
that they are anxiously awaiting the de- 
cision of the Executive Board made at the 
recent sectional meeting in Boston. 

Letters have already gone to the state 
presidents and we repeat here what will 
go to the Circles in a more definite form 
from the state organizations: 

This is the plan, which is two-fold: 
We are asking the state presidents to ask 
the Circles in their states to make a volun- 
tary contribution of at least five dollars, 
more if at all possible, toward the reduc- 
tion of this deficit. 

The second part of the plan is this: We 
are going to try to interest at least one 
thousand of our women to give five dollars 
each for this same purpose, the names of 
both Circles and individuals to be listed 
in the Christian Leader as fast as the gifts 
come in. They may give for themselves, 
or for friends or dear ones. 

We are hoping in this way to raise at 
least six thousand dollars this year. 

We are requesting the Circles to send 
their gifts to the state treasurer, and, at 
the time the money is sent, to mail to 
headquarters, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., a card giving the name of the Circle 
and the amount given, so that there will 
be no delay in printing the names. The 
ecards will be supplied by the state presi- 
dent. 

We urge individuals to send their gifts 
direct to headquarters, making checks 
payable to The Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. At the end of the 
fiscal year, September 30, a complete list 
of gifts from each state will be sent to the 
state treasurer, so that she may record the 


amount in her annual report. If the state 
books close before this time, a report will 
be given at any time upon request. We 
know by past experience that this method 
greatly facilitates matters. There is, of 
course, not the slightest objection to the 
method of sending the individual gifts 
through the state treasurer, except that it 
greatly delays the printing of the names 
and often, very often, we find folks wonder- 
ing why their names do not appear, and the 
answer is almost always the unavoidable 
delay caused by sending through the states, 
so for special projects of this nature we 
recommend the former plan. You will 
recall we followed this procedure with 


Miss Powell’s piano fund, and other 
projects. 

The first names will be printed in the 
next issue of the Christian Leader—of both 
Circles and individuals from whom gifts 
have been received. 

Remember, no one is asked to do the 
impossible, but each is asked to help, even 
to the extent of some sacrifice in clearing 
this indebtedness off our books at the first 
possible moment. 

Hazel I. Kirk, 
President. 
* * 
GET A NEW MEMBER 

We are using every possible means to 
live within our income this year. The 
very best method to aid us is by increasing 
membership. Can’t each member get a 
member this year? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


ALBANIAN STUDENTS THEIR OWN 
BUILDERS 

On a road that winds ruggedly along the 
shore of the Adriatic Sea, between the 
ancient port of Durazzo and the little 
town of Kavaje, a hundred boys are busy 
with shovel and pick, trowel and hammer, 
helping to build a school. The school is 
laid out in a horseshoe, with cottages 
similar to those in the Albanian villages, 
and an administration building in the 
curve of the shoe. It is being constructed 
of materials that can be duplicated any- 
where in rural Albania, when the boys are 
graduated and return to their homes, but 
the construction will be somewhat su- 
perior to native work, there will be im- 
proved sanitary arrangements, and the 
plans include many things that will teach 
the boys to improve village life later on. 

This is one of the twin schools of the 
Albanian-American Institute maintained 
by the Near East Foundation. Eventually 
the girls’ school, now housed in one big 
building, will have a similar arrangement 
to the boys’ school. The Institute is the 
first of its kind in the kingdom of Albania. 
It is a bridge over which young citizens 
must pass from the far-away days of Duraz- 
zo’s founding to the modern era in which 
they suddenly find themselves. 

For the Albanians to-day are the same 
bold tribesmen who forged their way down 
through the forests and mountain gorges 
of the Balkans twenty-six hundred years 
ago—the first Aryans to make their home 
in the wilderness that was Europe. Though 
they are first comers, they are the least 
known. Between their fortresses of sea 
and mountain, the “sons of the Hagle’’ 
have lived free and proud while the cen- 
turies went by, scarcely touching them. 

Albania now has entered the modern 
world. She looks out from her craggy 
villages on a world of whirring machines, 
and in this world she mut take her place 


—with only her vitality and valor and 
rugged hillsides and deep valleys to serve 
her. 

The country ‘s beautiful, mysterious. 
Though it stretches but two hundred 
miles along the Adriatic between Greece 
and Jugoslavia and it is never more than 
eighty miles from the sea to the Serbian 
border on the east, there are mountain 
fastnesses which have never been ex- 
plored. 

No railroads exist in the entire country, 
and there was no currency until the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom in 1922. 
There was no written language fifty years 
ago. There are few schools and not one 
college. Large districts are without medi- 
eal aid. In their one room hovels, under 
the shadows of the soaring mountains, the 
people, with their animals, live in extreme 
poverty. Only their hardiness has kept 
them alive through the ravages of malaria 
and tuberculosis and other diseases that 
chronically afflict them. 

They are poor to-day because they do 
not know how to drain off the autumn 
floods that pour down on their farms from 
the mountain streams; or to irrigate the 
parched fields in the summer drought; or 
to breed and care for their cattle and 
sheep; and, most of all perhaps, because 
they do not know how to protect them- 
selves from illness. 

The Near East Foundation is not at- 
tempting to transplant a mountain herds- 
man to a steam-heated, machine-driven 
farm such as he never could hope in his 
life to own. The chasm of time can not 
be bridged with a leap. The institute is 
a peasant school where boys and girls will 
be taught simple but modern agricultural 
methods, where hygienic living habits 
will be demonstrated and practised, and 
where girls will be prepared to teach in 
village schools and work with mothers 
and children in village welfare. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, who is living with her 
son Edward L. Shinn at 74 Florence Ave., 
_ Arlington Heights, Mass., recently had a 
bad fall and fractured one of the pelvic 
bones. Her condition has been quite 
serious but she is beginning to show some 
improvement, and there is every reason to 
hope that she will recover. 


Harry F. Arnold, loyal Universalist lay- 
man in the Braintree, Mass., church, was 
taken to Goddard Hospital, Brockton, for 
a serious major operation on Tuesday, 
Jan. 19. Mr. Arnold has come through 
finely and seems to be on the way to a good 
recovery. Mrs. Arnold, too, is afflicted 
with a severe eye trouble, so that the Ar- 
nold household is much under a shadow at 
this time. 


The operation upon Mrs. Anna B. Park- 
hurst of Hardwick, Mass., was not for 
appendicitis, as at first thought. Other dif- 
ficulties were discovered and removed, and 
Mrs. Parkhurst is assured by her surgeon, 
that she will, upon recovery, be stronger 
than for many years. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary returned to 
Boston Jan. 22 from a trip which took in 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Cary gave four talks to the students of 
St. Lawrence University and spoke at 
Rochester, and preached Sunday, the 17th, 
at Syracuse. 

Dr. F. W. Betts, while able to walk out, 
is still unable to resume his pupit work, 
and the pulpit of the church is being filled 
by supplies. 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher on Jan. 24 
read his resignation as minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Haverhill, Mass., 
to become minister of Unity Church 
(Unitarian), Montclair, N. J. We shall 
publish Mr. Fletcher’s letter next week. 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Oneon- 
ta, N. Y., has contributed to the January- 
February New Humanist a penetrating 
review of “The Scientific Outlook,” by 
Bertrand Russell. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester of the Theo- 
logical School in Tufts College will hold a 
week of religious meetings for Dr. Harry 
L. Canfield, at Greensboro, N. C., be- 
ginning Feb. 21. 

Prof. W. W. Fenn of the Theological 
School in Harvard University will be the 
speaker at the opening meeting of the 
Dunstable Fellowship Monday, March 28. 

Mrs. Judith C. Crawford, of 6603 
Brookville Road, Chevy Chase, Md., ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Mission Circle 
in Washington, D. C., on Jan. 19. Pre- 
viously she had spoken to the Optimist 
Club, a literary organization. She made a 
deep impression both times. Mrs. Craw- 
ford is the sister of Madame Ponafidine, 


who wrote ‘‘Russia—My Home,” which is 
having a large sale. Mrs, Crawford and 
Madame Ponafidine are daughters of an 
American missionary to Persia. Their 
brother, Dr. Cochran, also is a medical 
missionary. Mrs. Crawford is the widow 
of the late Rev. William Crawford. 


Dr. and Mrs. James F. Albion are now 
living at 5 Vernon St., Framingham, Mass. 
Dr. Albion’s health is greatly improved. 


Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati 
preached at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, Jan. 24. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worces- 
ter and Rev. John M. Foglesong of Provi- 
dence, accompanied probably by two other 
clergymen of the Universalist Church, will 
take a brief trip to North Carolina directly 
after Easter in the Foglesong automobile, to 
be the guests of Dr. Frank B. Bishop, 
State Superintendent. 


Supply preachers in the vacant pulpits 
in Massachusetts on Jan. 24, as arranged 
by the State Superintendent, were the 
following: Rev. Frank W. Merrick, D.D., 
at New Bedford; Rev. Clarence L. Eaton 
at Provincetown; Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
D. D., at Orange; Rev. Elmer M. Druley 
at Southbridge; Mr. Carl A. Storm at 
South Weymouth; Mr. Emerson S. 
Schwenk at Weymouth and Norwell; 
Mr. Reginald M. Deacon at Tyngsboro; 
Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., at North 
Weymouth. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 


secretary of the General Sunday School 


Association, on Jan. 22 gave a delightful 
luncheon at her home, 54 Dwight §St., 
Brookline, for her associate, Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, just before Miss Yates left for 
an extensive field trip to Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Iowa. 
Those present included Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, Dr. and Mrs. Cary, and Dr. van 
Schaick. , 


Mr. Benjamin N. Johnson, president- 
general of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution and prominent lawyer of Boston 
and Lynn, has been seriously ill at his 
home in Lynn, but is making steady im- 
provement. 

Dr. James F. Albion, Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, President Richard Eddy 
Sykes, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Albert Hammatt, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, 
Dr. Francis A. Gray, Rev. Seth R. Brooks, 
and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., dined to- 
gether at the Wayside Inn, Jan. 24, at 
the opening of the “Annual Retreat of the 
Fraters of the Wayside Inn.” Dr. W. W. 
Rose arrived after his evening service, 
and others to make a total of twenty-two 
came on Monday. Mr. Boyer, manager, 
Mrs. Boyer, Miss Boyer, several hcstesses, 


and Mr. Campbell, one of the teachers at 
the trade school, attended the opening 
dinner. 

Connecticut 


Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. Our parish meeting was held 
Jan. 6 with Rev. Charles H. Emmons, rep- 
resenting the General Convention, as 
speaker. AJl reports showed a splendid 
record for the past year. . Congregations 
have been exceptionally large since Sep- 
tember. New lights have been presented 
to the church by Miss Celia Holt, which 
are much appreciated. Mrs. Gilbert 
Wagner has been elected superintendent 
of the church school. Last Sunday two 
members were received into the fellow- 
ship of the church. Mr. Newton begins 
his fourth year as our pastor. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Revy. Frederick A. Mooney, 
pastor. Our annual meeting, preceded by 
a supper, was held Thursday evening, 
Jan. 14. The treasurer’s report showed 
an improved financial condition, in fact, 
the best for many years. The church 
school has the largest enrollment in its 
history. Our chorus choir of fifteen voices 
contributes valuable service to our cere- 
mony of worship. The Ladies’ Social 
Union, the Clara Barton Guild, and the 
Fortnightly Club have been active through- 
out the year and have contributed gener- 
ously to the financial support of the church. 
The membership of St. Paul’s is now 308, 
divided as follows: 210 communicant 
members; 150 resident and sixty non-resi- 
dent; and ninety-eight non-communicant 
members. Some of this number will be- 
come communicant members at Easter. 
Seventeen new members were received 
during 1931, and eighteen new members 
were received at this annual meeting. 
Some have joined first as non-communi- 
cant and later as,communicant members. 
Counting all such but once, there have 
been ninety-six accessions to our member- 
ship since January, 1928, and we are start- 
ing this year with eighteen new members. 

Chelsea.—Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, pastor. 
Sunday, Jan. 10, was kept by our church 
as Joash Day. This was new for us and 
may be helpful to some other church. The 
day was timed to fit in with Denomina- 
tional Day and as a proper close to a cam- 
paign for pledging ourselves and our gifts 
to the support of the church. One of our 
young women, Miss Marion Whiting, 
made a chest, which looked like a chest 
of pure gold. This was placed on the 
altar and decorated with flowers. At the 
close of the sermon, specially prepared for 
the occasion, led by four zirls in oriental 
costume, a procession was formed of every 
one in the building. With the group 
standing the hymn which begins, “Take 
my life and let it be consecrated, Lord, to 
Thee,’ was sung. Several weeks’ prepara- 
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tion were given to the day. Cards were 
printed upon which each one could pledge 
his form of consecration. It might be a 
gift of money, or membership in the church, 
or as a teacher in the church school, a 
member of the Mission Circle, the tender 
of an automobile, the renewal of one’s 
faith in Christ’s way cf life, or an agree- 
ment to call upon the sick and the shut-in. 
The minister and his wife, escorted by the 
four in oriental garb, headed the proces- 
sion. Following marched the finance 
committee and families, the trustees and 
families, and the remainder of the con- 
gregation. As each came to the golden 
chest, he placed therein his financial pledge 
and his consecration card. Returning to 
the pews the company sang the Doxology. 
The whole affair was a picturesque and 
wonderful success. 


Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas~ 
tor. Christmas Sunday the pageant, 
“Let There Be Light,” -was effectively 
produced by members of the Sunday 
school. The pastor and his family were 
generously remembered by their parish- 
ioners during the Christmas season. Mr. 
William Ricketts has given two illustrated 
travel talks under the auspices of the 
Sodial and Literary Club; the auditorium 
being filled for each occasion. Thus far 
our people have responded to every finan- 
cial call of the denomination, as well as 
given generously to local appeals. On the 
evening of Jan. 22, the Ferrari Di Crosta 
Novelty Company gave its program be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience, the 
proceeds being divided equally between the 


Ladies’ Circle and the Sunday school. 


The ladies have recently added to the 
kitchen equipment by installing a gas 
hot water heater. 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
The annual fair was a real success both 
socially and financially. The Ladies’ Aid 
meets weekly at the homes of members 
and does much helpful work. The Ballou 
Circle has had among its speakers this 
season Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, president of 
the Massachusetts W. U. M. S., and Rey. 
Hazel Kirk, president of the W. N. M. A. 
The church and Sunday school celebrated 
Christmas in a fitting manner, the Sunday 
school sponsoring the “Gifts for Others,” 
realizing a gcod sum, which went for 
Christmas dinners and other local needs. 
Mr. Spear is president of the Beverly 
Ministers’ Association. Ten of our Sun- 
day school teachers and workers attended 
the Institute at Tufts College. Social 
events and the proper observance of the 
Lenten season are being planned. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. Vincent BE. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor, Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, assistant. Our annual fair 
netted the parish well over $1,500. The 
annual budget drive is now being com- 
pleted, and it is fairly certain that its cut- 
come will be up to the mark. Four new 
members were received into the church at 
the December communion service. Our 


basketball team is unusually good this 
winter, with an excellent coach in charge. 
During January the pastors are preaching 
a series of sermons upon ‘Aspects of Life.” 
The topics are ‘‘Life’s Mysteries,” “‘Life’s 
Inheritances,”’ “‘Life’s Objectives,” ‘‘Life’s 
Discipline,” ‘‘Life’s Harvest.” A special 
class composed of young men and women 
meets for an hour before the church service 
with one of the pastors, the subject for dis- 
cussion being the sermon of the previous 
week. The regular monthly parish supper 
of Jan. 5 was also a cordial welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor A. Friend. After the 
supper, an informal reception was held in 
the ladies’ parlor of the parish house. 
Later in the evening both Mr. and Mrs. 
Friend addressed a large audience of at- 
tentive listeners. 

Salem.—Rey. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The holidays were celebrated with music, 
pageant, and an offering of over $650. 
The Christmas parties for the school were 
the best yet. At the annual meeting in 
January encouraging reports were given 
from all organizations of the church. 
Judge Robert W. Hill was elected modera- 
tor and two young business men, Roger 
Poor and Arthur Porter, were elected to 
the board. At the every-member canvass 
some fifty-four new subscribers were 
added to the list. The men’s club is 
uniting with the Crombie Street Congrega- 
tional Church men’s club to put on a big 
minstrel show for two nights in February. 
The Mission Circle is planning a Wash- 
ington Birthday party and the church 
school a big in-doors circus. All of the 
Protestant churches are to unite through 
Lent in a union service on Wednesday 
evenings. These meetings are to culminate 
in our church in Holy Week with a promi- 
nent speaker and communion. We shall 
also hold the three hour Good Friday 
service as in former years. Our church 
takes part with four others in holding a 
big civic Forum. The crowds are so 
large that many have to be turned away 
each Sunday night. This year’s list of 
speakers contains such names as Kirby 
Page, Whiting Williams, Dean Charles 
R. Brown, John Haynes Holmes and 
Bruno Roselli. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The Ladies’ Aid Society held their 
annual sale early in December. The 
weather was very bad, so the profits were 
not so large as expected. Christmas ser- 
vices were held Dec. 20 with a good at- 
tendance and splendid music by a double 
quartette. The annual Christmas party 
for the Sunday school was held Dec. 20 
with a fine supper, tree with gifts and a 
musical program. State Superintendent 
Leining of Syracuse visited. Auburn Jan. 
10 and preached the sermon. The annual 
meeting of the King’s Daughters and Sons 
was held Jan. 12 with a splendid supper 
followed by devotional service led by Rev. 
P. T. Jones. Officers elected were: Presi- 


dent, Mrs. E. I. Hoskins; first vice-presi- 

dent, Mrs. David Johnson; second vice- 

president, Mrs. F. L. Griswold; secretary, 

Miss Bessie Milk; treasurer, Miss Mary R. 

Stevens. ; 
Ohio 

North Olmstead.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. The Sunday school has increased 
fifty per cent in attendance during the past 
year. The new men’s club is active and 
the various other auxiliaries are busily at 
work. The congregations have largely in- 
creased, due in part at least to the initiative 
and enterprise of the minister in mailing 
some five>hundred copies of his weekly 
bulletin to a somewhat scattered rural 
constituency. 

Milford.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. The homecoming celebration for 
this church was placed at exactly the right 
time. The weather man chose a clear 
and cool day and the church looked its 
best both inside and out. Those who have: 
the interests of the church most at heart. 
had spent much time, labor and thought 
upon the finishing touches. The only out- 
side help was from a Cincinnati firm for 
the repairing of the memorial windows. 
Most of the rest of the work was given to 
competent men who were among the un- 
employed, all Milford men. The cele- 
bration began with Saturday evening, 
Jan. 9, when the officers of the church met. 
the guest of the occasion, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, at the home of the minister. On 
Sunday morning, Jan. 10, at 9.45 the 
church school session was held. The 
superintendent, Mrs. Anna Shumard, 
gave the story “Growing toward God.” 
A good attendance gave a real start for 
the day. At 11 a.m. the worship service 
was held. Miss Druley took entire charge 
of the services from this time on. Rey. 
R. 8. Kellerman, pastor emeritus of the 
Blanchester church, read the Scriptures. 
Dr. Etz gave a strong sermon based on 
the text ‘Now abideth faith.” Following 
this was the communion service held in 
memory of the leaders of religious thought. 
At 1 p. m. the company sat down to a 
bountiful dinner. At 2.30 p. m. we as- 
sembled again in the auditorium. Many 
friends from .the Methodist church were 
present. Mr. Kellerman read the Scrip- 
ture and gave the prayer. The sermon 
was by Rev. Robert Cummins of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Cummins was ordained in 
this church. His subject was, “If I 
Were a Layman.” By request Dr. Etz 
gave a short talk on conditions of the 
church in general, making an impressive 
speech on the subject, “Yes, But.”” Every 
person, from the General Superintendent 
to the five-year-old girl who insisted upon 
staying to all of the services even if her 
mother did not, enjoyed the occasion. 
One vase of yellow roses had graced the 
golden wedding festivities of Mr. and 
Mrs, J. J. Laudman on New Year’s Day. 
Mrs. Stall brought a vase of carnations 
and fresias that had been in the Cincin- 
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nati church in the morning. Roses and 
ferns were given by members of the church. 
In the evening Dr. Etz and Miss Druley 
attended the combined church board and 
church school council meeting in Spring- 
boro, the other church in this circuit. 
Dr. Etz was given an opportunity to speak 
informally. He told of some of our de- 
nominational projects and of other phases 
of our church life. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 
* 
* —_____—_-. 
$3 Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
* dent of Columbia University, pub- 
* licist, writer, orator for many 
* great occasions, prominent leader 
* in the Republican Party, is too well 
* known to need any detailed biog- 
* raphy. 
+ Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D. D., 
* pastor of the Universalist church 
* in Riverside, Cal., is the author of 
* “The New Appreciation of the 
* Bible,” ‘The Spiritual Outlock,”’ 
* “The Significance of Jesus Christ,”’ 
* “The Main Questions in Religion,” 
* and various pamphlets. 
+ Rey. A. W. Altenbern has served 
* Universalist churches in Wisconsin, 
* Towa, Kansas, Illinois and New 
* Hampshire, and is now pastor at 
* Galesburg, Ill. 
“8 Rey. Sheldon Shepard is pastor 
* of the Universalist church at Pasa- 
* dena, Cal., and has also served 
* churches in St. Paul and Chicago. 
sé Prof. Charles E, Packard is in- 
* structor in zoology in the Univer-' 
sity of New Hampshire. 

Rey. Stanley Manning is Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Maine 
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and lives in Augusta. * 
* 
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BEQUEST TO MALDEN 

Mr. Edward C. Ball, treasurer of the 
Conant Ball Company of Boston, who 
was a most loyal member of the First 
Parish in Malden, died while attending 
the National Furniture Show at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on Monday, Jan, 11. 
The First Parish Church in Malden has 
been notified that the will of the late Mr. 
Ball provides for a bequest of $10,000 for 
the church, payable after the death of his 
wife, Anna L. Ball. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 152) 

The practical inference drawn is a gospel 
of meliorism. Tolerance and patience 
with the wrong-minded man are em- 
phasized. Mr. Lewis is not kindly toward 
radical reformers—he is oppcsed to prohibi- 
tions of all kinds.» But he is by no means 
a fatalist or a preacher of indifferentism. 

An amazing range of ethics and non- 
technical theology is compressed into these 


150 pages. The work is an important con- 
tribution in the movement toward express- 
ing present convictions in contemporary 
thought-patterns and in language so fresh 
as to compel attention. There is un- 
swerving loyalty to, and a high apprecia- 
tion of, Jesus and the church, but complete 
freedom from bondage to the terminology 
of dogma. A stimulating and provocative 
book for the discriminating reader. 
Rayborn L. Zerby. 
Bates College. 
* Ox 
Christ’s Shining Way 

By Oswald W.S. McCall. (Pilgrim Press. 

$1.00.) 

This work is an attempt to find the 
“private mind of Jesus” through an in- 
terpretative study of some of his recorded 
utterances. These are not used in any 
proof text fashion to construct a system of 
doctrine, but are looked upon as revelatory 
of the personality from which they sprang. 
The book is intended for inspirational read-, 
ing, and critical questions regarding the 
records are avowedly not permitted to 
enter. It is inevitable that by this 
method the picture presented becomes 
somewhat detached from its historical 
setting, and the outlook and purposes of 
the author supplant those of the original 
writers. Such a result is not wholly dis- 
advantageous if the author is sensitive to 
the needs and conflicts cf his own genera- 
tion. 

“Christ’s Shining Way” is neither a 
systematic life of Jesus nor a scientific 
analysis of his teaching. It is a sanely 
liberal, impressionistic portrait of a thor- 
oughly idealized Christ. His precepts 
grew out of his own experiences of life 
and contacts with God. They indicate a 
personality marked by supreme insight, 
invincible loyalty to duty, a high regard 
for mankind, utter confidence in God, pro- 
found serenity and a soaring exultance of 
spirit. This catalogue of topics, how- 
ever, does not do justice to the simple 
beauty which marks Mr. McCall’s treat- 
ment of them. 

Rayborn L. Zerby. 

Bates College. 

* * 
THE MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Miss Nancy Byrd Turner of Boston 
addressed the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
on Jan. 18, taking as her subject “‘A Poet 
Tells Her Own Story.” Rey. U.S. Mil- 
burn, D. D., president of the Association, 
ealled on Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., to 
introduce the speaker. 

Miss Turner delighted everybody pres- 
ent. She was frequently interrupted with 
laughter and applause. She gave a brief 
account of how she came to take up litera- 
ture as a profession, and a series of de- 
lightful interpretative readings from her 
works. For some years Miss Turner was 
editor of the children’s page of the Youth’s 
Companion, and later served as a reader 
for the firm of Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. In recent years she has given her 
time exclusively to writing and lecturing. 
Among the delightful poems which she 
read were “Going Up to London,” “Epi- 
taphs from a Country Dooryard,” ‘‘Hon- 
ey,” “Death at the Door,” “A Hymn for 
the Kitchen,” and a series of Negro dialect 
poems. After she finished, she was called 
back to read one of her most famous 
poems, “A Ballad of Lucky Lindbergh,” 
and gave a delightful account of the his- 
tory of this poem. 

As Dr. Rose said at the close of the 
meeting, no more interesting session was 
ever held of the Boston Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation than this meeting where Miss Tur- 
ner spoke. The room was entirely filled 
by the ministers and members of their 
families and representatives of various 
national organizations from Universalist 
Headquarters. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1932 
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* * 


MESSIAH HOME OF PHILADELPHIA 


The annual meeting of the Home As- 
sociation was held at the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa., Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 18. Reports showed that 
the year 1931 was closed with a good bal- 
ance in the treasury. 

It has been a strenuous year for the 
matron and other members of the staff, 
due to an unusual amount of illness. 

Many words of commendation were ex- 
pressed for their devoted service, also for 
the keen interest and loyalty of the officers, 
of the board of managers, and the women 
who through the Auxiliary have done so 
much for the happiness and. well being of 
the Home family. 

Trustees for three years were elected as 
follows: H. B. Harvey, J. B. Hartzell, Dr. 
C. J. Marshall, Robert Tipton, H. E. 
Benton and F. C. Lyon to fill a vacancy. 

The board of managers met and or- 
ganized by electing Nicholas R. Guilbert, 
president; Columbus W. Gabell, Jr., vice- 
president; James B. Hartzell, secretary; 
Carl F. Fenton, treasurer. 


Notices 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS 


A conference and business session (with the election 
of members of the council) of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals will be held in St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Joliet, Ill., Feb. 2 and 3, 1932, 
with the following program: 

Tuesday, Feb. 2, at 7.30, a public platform meeting 
Speakers, Rev. William Robert Hodgson, of the 


——— 
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Congregational church, Moline, Ill., “Safe-guarding 
Our Youth.” Dr. Charles E. Snyder of the Unitarian 
Church of Davenport, Ia., “Credits and Values.” 

Wednesday, Feb. 3, at 10, business session of the 
Conference. At 11 the meeting of the Council, 
At 12.30 luncheon. At 2 a Round Table led by Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Dean of Abraham Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, Ill., “Race Conflicts.” At 6.30 dinner at 
the church. At 7.30 a public platform meeting. 
“The Proposed Union of the Universalist and the 
Unitarian Churches,’? Dr. Roger S. Galer, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 

All sessions will be held in St. John’s Universalist 
Church. 

Hotel reservations should be made at the Wood- 
ruff Hotel. 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full fellowship has been granted to Rev. Max C. 
Putney and Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck. Rev. Frank Ed- 
win Smith, minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, has also been received into fellowship in 
accordance with the arrangement providing for 
dual fellowship. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
* x 
WANTED 


Copies, few or many, of ‘The Life Hymnal,”’ 
by Stanford and Mrs. Mitchell. Address Rev. Harry 
L. Canfield, D. D., 1020 W. Market St., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Se gk 
LENTEN READINGS 


In accordance with the vote of the Buffalo Con- 
vention. in October, 1931, the Universalist General 
Convention has issued for the use of our people dur- 
ing the Lenten season a series of daily readings en- 
titled “Abiding Faith.” The language and thought 
of this booklet are distinctively Universalist in charac- 
ter, and it is hoped that its daily use may help to 
make this Lent a season fruitful in results for per- 
sonal faith and united service. 

Prices: 1 to 5 copies, 5 cents each; 6 to 100 copies, 
3 1-2 cents each; 100 or more copies, 3 cents each; 
plus postage in each ease. Lent begins Feb. 10. 
Order your bocklet now from 

The Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Muss. 
g3 es 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Preachers 


Feb. 2-5, Rev. Charles A. Dinsmore, D. D., Yale 
Divinity School. 

Feb. 9-12, Rey. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., First 
‘Church, Salem, Mass. 

Feb. 16-19, Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Washington, 
D.C. 

Feb. 23-26, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 1-4, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 8-11, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 15-18, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
‘Church, Newton, Mass. 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
‘Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., 8. S. J. E., 
‘Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
‘logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
‘School in Harvard University. 
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Obituary 


J. Warren Andrews 


J. Warren Andrews, organist at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, since the 
new church opened on Oct. 2, 1898, died at his home 
in Grantwood, N. J., Jan. 18, after a brief illness. 
He was seventy-one years old. He was one of the 
founders of the American Guild of Organists, and at 
one time its warden. 

Mr. Andrews began to play the organ when he 
was eleven years old, in Lynn, Mass., and during the 
sixty years of his professionai musicianship he was 
heard in nearly every state in the Union. His pupils 
numbered 761 and included Gordon Nevins, the com- 
poser. Mr. Andrews appeared at many of the 
country’s leading expositions, including Charleston, 
S. C., St. Louis, Jamestown, Va., and San Francisco. 
He played last on Dec. 29 at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity.. 

Mr. Andrews received his musical education in 
Boston. He played in churches at Swampscott and 
Lynn, Mass., and between 1879 and 1888 served as 
organist and choirmaster at Old ‘Trinity Church, 
Newport, R. I. During that period he also was or- 
ganist of Zion Church and conducted the St. John’s 
Boy Choir. In 1888 he became organist of the Pil- 
grim Church, Cambridge, Mass., and three years 
later went to Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. 

He was president of the New York State Music 
Teachers Association in 1908 and served as warden 
of the American Guild of Organi:ts from 1918 to 1916. 

Mr. Andrews was a Mason, and a member of St. 
Wilfred’s Club. Surviving are his wife, the former 
Addie M. Breed; his mother, Mrs. Hannah Kelley 
Andrews, who is ninety-one years old and lives in 
Swampscott, Mass.; two sons, Willard E. Andrews 
of Woodcliffe, N. J., and Ralph W. Andrews of West 
Gloucester, Mass., and one daughter, Mrs. Harry 
L. Fisher, of Leonia, N. J. Funeral services were 
held Wednesday, Jan. 20, at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., officiated. 

Mr. Andrews not only was a musician of distinc- 
tion but a man of singularly pure and noble life. His 
concentration upon art never made him indifferent 
to people. He had a great capacity for friendship 
and an intense interest in all types of human beings. 

In his work at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
he made himself a part of the institution, giving 
freely of his time to the subsidiary organizations of 
the parish and helping to plan the work of the church 
as a whole so that it would go forward. 


William Wilson Bowler 


The good man who bore this name was like one of 
the patriarchs of old. At the age of nearly ninety- 
seven, he died on Sunday, Jan. 10, 1932, in Pomona, 
Cal., where he had lived since 1894, leaving a family 
comprising his wife, five sons, two daughters, twen- 
ty-eight grandchildren, and seventeen great grand- 
children, all of whom revered and loved him. Born 
in Decatur County, Illinois, Julv 29, 1835, he re- 
sided there until twenty-one years of age, when he 
removed to Flora, Illinois, and then later to Pomona. 
He was a school teacher and a farmer, and bore 
bravely the long struggle of winning a living for his 
family and success in his business. Naturally 
broad-minded and progressive, he early embraced 
the teachings of Universalism, which always gave 
him great satisfaction; and he became an ardent 
advocate of temperance, was a member of the Sons 
of Temperance in his youth, and after settling in 
Pomona took an active part in abolishing the sa- 
loons. He was president of the board of trustees of 
the Universalist church there until it was closed in 
1903, when he transferred his allegiance to the Uni- 
tarian church. He often attended the annual ses- 
sions of the California Universalist Convention, even 
after he became blind, and was deeply interested in 
the Christian Leader. One of his gons married Rev. 
Tacy Mathews, who came to Pomona to be pastor 
of the Universalist church. She took part in the 
funeral services, held in the Pomona Unitarian 
Church, Tuesday, Jan. 12, 1982, which were con- 
ducted by the minister, Rev. Julia N. Budlong, 
while Dr. W. C. Selleck of Riverside, president of 
the State Convention, delivered the address, paying 
an earnest tribute to the noble character of this 
honored Christian gentleman. There was a large 


attendance of relatives, friends and neighbors. ly: 
terment was in the family lot in Pomona cemetery. 


Order Your Easter O'ering Envelopes 
from Universalist Publishing Hogise 
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ROXBURY UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Buena Vista near Warren Street 
(Three Minutes from Dudley ‘“‘El’’ Station) 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rev. Laurence Breed Walker, Minister 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 31 


Morning service at 10.45. 
and Help Us.’”’ 
ble.” 


Sermon, ‘‘Come Over 
Editorial, ‘‘Two Views of the Bi- 


Vested Choir. Soloists. 


Vesper Service Program at 4.45 p. m. Dramatie 
Book Sermon, *‘The Power of a Lie,’’ based on Johan 
Bojer’s great novel of Norwegian life. Editorial, 
“Tf the devil should preach in this church.’? Ques- 
tion Box, including “Should churches abandon all 
militant hymns?’ and other pertinent questions. 
Soloist, Douglas Fraser, soloist of Trinity Church. 
Lighted Cross. 


Regular Wednesday Night Service, Feb. 3, 7.45 p.m. 
Address, “Will Rogers, Humorist and Philosopher.” 
Lecture, ‘Canned Goods’’—previously delivered 
over forty times, before New England audiences and 
from Station WCSH. Comment, “What I Would Do 
if I Were Governor of Massachusetts.” Question 


Box. Dramatic readings, 


Rev. Laurence Breed Walker 


with fifteen years’ experience on the lecture platform, 
is available as a speaker at all times. 
Subject, ‘‘Paint Your Guide Posts 

address already delivered before 111 audiences, 


Suggested 
White”—an 
For 
information, references, or terms, address Robert 
Foster Corthell, Secretary to Mr. Walker, 12 Fenno 
Street, Roxbury. ‘ 


EE 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all Parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for Permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managera, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


A COMPLETE LINE | 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 
; MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 


Jesus Christ 
b 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4. Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
1. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 


Together. 
9. ‘The Lord Will Provide.’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “‘The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 


14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODD ARD A ME ATatOrY School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Senior grade for older young people and 
adults—60 cents per year. Intermediate 
grade for pupils from thirteen to seven- 
teen, 40 cents per year. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo. 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schouw! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi« 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college: 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able- 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of! 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the- 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 


156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat 
ronage you are helping to buil” 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Dialogue reported from Dallas, Texas, 
to the Manchester Guardian, as the result 
of the appearance in court of one Claud 
Williams, a Negro, charged with being in 
illegal possession of whiskey: 

Q.—What do you plead? 

A,—I pleads guilty and waives the hear- 
ing. 

Q.—What do you mean, waive the hear- 
ing? 

A.—I means I don’t want to hear no 
more about it. 

* * 

Jean had been naughty and had been 
sent into the den to “think things over.” 
After a while she came out all smiles and 
said, “I thought and I prayed.” 

“Fine!” said her mother. “That will 
help you to be good.” 

“Oh, I didn’t ask God to help me to be 
good,”’ said the child. “I just told Him to 
help you put up with me.”’—Parents’ 
Magazine. 

* * 

It’s pretty hard to get ahead of the 
youngsters. A teacher called for brief 
essays on “The Funniest Thing I Ever 
Saw.”? One boy got through several min- 
utes before the others and the teacher 
asked to see his effort. On his paper was 
written: “The funniest thing I ever saw 
was too funny for words.’”’—Selected. 

* * 

Food Scarce in Southern California. 
—Mrs. Chester A. Smith, past regent of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, requests any one who can spare men’s 
used shoes to send them to the food relief 
depot of the Veterans of Foreign Wars.— 
San Diego Tribune. 

* * 

The woman was arrested yesterday on 
request of Chicago authorities and is held 
in Communicado in a hotel.—Loutsville 
Times. 

Probably the only hotel in town.— New 
Yorker. 

* * 

The regular meeting of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps was held in Union Hall last 
evening. Due to sickness and other at- 
tractions there was only a small attend- 
ance.—Winsted (Conn.) paper. 

* * 


Neighbor: “Was your son home for the 
holidays?” 

Father: ‘Well, if he wasn’t somebody 
else borrowed the car during Christmas 
week.”’—Hachange. 

* ox 

The average pedestrian street-crosser 
will have no difficulty in believing that 
automobiles eventually will reach a speed 
of one thousand miles an hour.—/ort 
Worth Star-Telegram. 

* x 

One of the slugs narrowly missed killing 
Boyd as he lay asleep cn his sleeping porch 
after hitting a concrete post and being de- 
flected.—Orlando (Ila.) Daily News. 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at | 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: “Why join any 
church?” and “Why join the Universalist Church?!’ 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 
Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


y. 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


———— 


New | Lenten Daily Offering Protected Slot Envelope 


In Colors 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 
dollar in size. 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 


envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 
daily offering. 


Size, 5 1-2 x 8 1-4 inches 
Price, $2.00 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


